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Children Play Better on 
a hard, but resilient, 
dustless surface. 





playgrounds which makes a hard, durable, 


|" Here is a new treatment for surfacing 
j dustless, yet resilient footing for the children. 

















Solvay Flake Calcium Chloride is a clean, white, flaky chemi- 
cal which readily dissolves when exposed to air, and quickly 
combines with the surface to which it is applied. 
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Flake 


Calcium Chloride 
‘‘The Natural Dust Layer’’ 


is odorless, harmless, will not track, and does not stain the 
children’s clothing or playthings. 

Its germicidal property is a feature which has the strong 
endorsement of physicians and playground directors. 

Solvay Flake Calcium Chloride is not only an excellent dust 
layer but at the same time positively kills all weeds. It is easy to 
handle and comes in convenient size drums or 100 Ib. bags. It 
may be applied by ordinary labor with hand shovels or the 
special Solvay Spreader, which does the work quickly and 
economically. 


The new Solvay Illustrated Booklet will be sent free on request. 
Ask for Booklet No. 1159 


THE SOLVAY PROCESS CO. 


Wing & Evans, Inc., Sales Department 


40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 
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The World at Play 


A Benefactor to New Orleans.—The play- 
ground system in New Orleans owes its begin- 
nings and much of its growth to a very modest 
woman who is known in that city as the mother 
of the New Orleans recreation movement. She 
is Mrs. A. J. Stallings, President of the Play- 
ground Community Service Commission, who 
opened and maintained the first playground in 
New Orleans with her own personal funds that 
people might have an opportunity to see its value 
and necessity. 

At present the city has 17 playgrounds and 5 
public swimming pools with five more play- 
grounds and two more swimming pools contem- 
plated. The interest of Mrs. Stallings has con- 
tinued unabated through this growth. The latest 
sign of it is her gift of the Olive A. Stallings Rec- 
reation Center, plans for which were recently ap- 
proved by the City Council. This center is to be 
located in the very heart of the city, occupying 
a stretch of ground measuring 1000 feet long and 
166 feet wide. The plans call for a gymnasium 
building 150 feet by 60 feet, a swimming pool 40 
feet by 120 feet, a concrete band stand, tennis 
courts, a playground, football field, basketball field 
and fields for other games. The cost of the gift 
is about $50,000, the city donating land for it to 
the amount of $200,000. In Mrs. Stallings the 
children of New Orleans have a true friend. Mrs. 
Stallings has recently become a patroness of the 
Playgr und and 
Ameri 


Recreation Association of 


Gift of Park Land to Grand Rapids, Mich- 
igan.—Grand Rapids, Michigan, has recently been 
presented with 100 acres of land for a municipal 


park, lying along Buck Creek to the south of the 


city lin The donor is William F Breen of the 
Breen and Halladay Fuel Company. The only 
condition 


is that the city will agree to make the 
improvements necessary. 
It is Mr. 


Breen’s intention that the new park 
shall be 


country club for children and for 


grown-ups whose financial limitations preclude 
membership in the expensive recreation clubs. 

The land has many natural possibilities for 
recreation. Included in the plans are bass ponds 
and trout hatcheries. 


Playgrounds Find Enthusiastic Support in 
Montgomery.—The playground system in Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, was started six years ago by 
Miss Daisy V. Smith. Today five playgrounds 
are in operation, with a superintendent and eight 
assistants, and an average weekly attendance of 
6000. In addition to the daily playground activi- 
ties, a harmonica contest, a tennis tournament, 
two operettas, two spring festivals and a jackstone 
tournament have made this year’s spring and sum- 
mer program particularly interesting. Mayor 
Gunter of Montgomery has found that the play- 
grounds keep the boys out of the juvenile courts, 
and gives them his utmost cooperation. The work 
has many warm friends in the community. 


Mayor of Detroit Endorses Recreation.— 
Recently Mayor Smith of Detroit gave a talk over 
the radio in which he outlined the work of the 
Department of Recreation, declaring that the 
money spent by the city in this field paid great 
dividends in decrease in crime. 

“The cost of public recreation in Detroit for 
the last fiscal year was approximately five cents 
for each person who was benefited. View it from 
another angle—out of every dollar which the tax- 
payer turned into the City treasury only one cent 
was required to provide for recreational facili- 
ties.” 

The Mayor’s Finance Committee has recom- 
mended that $2,000,000 be spent for the acquisi- 
tion of more playgrounds within the next ten 
years. 


As Judge Landis Sees It.—‘“Judge Landis 
praised Springfield for the steps the city is taking 
to provide playgrounds facilities for the children. 
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Turning to Arthur T. Moren, city superintendent 
of recreation, who was seated at the speakers’ 
table, he said: 

“*There isn’t anyone in the city with more re- 
sponsibility than you have, Sir. You are building 


tor the next generation and this community will 
be worth while or not in proportion to the success 
of your efforts.’ 
“Judge Landis is here today to attend the open- 
ing game of the Three-I League.” 
From Illinois State Register, May 12, 1925 


Cooperation in Oxnard, Cal.—Dr. Beach, a 
prominent physician and one of the foremost 
orthopedic surgeons in California, now residing in 
Oxnard, has offered to conduct gymnasium classes 
for business men twice weekly from 5-6 p. m. 
A friend of Community Service has also offered 
to supply enough plants to provide a privet hedge 
and flowers along the outside of the Rebote Court 


ground. 


Additions to the Athletic Library.—The 
American Sports Publishing Company announces 
the publication of two handbooks—The Official 
Athletic Rules and Handbook of the Amateur 
Athletic Union of the United States (1925) and 
the Golf Guid 1925 containing the playing 
rules of the United States Golf Association. 


The Newbery Medal Goes to “The Tales 
from Silver Lands.”—Each year the Newbery 
Medal, established by Frederic G. Melcher of 
New York, is awarded for the most distinguished 
contribution to literature for children from the 
pen of an American writer. At the 47th Annual 
Meeting of the American Library Association in 
Seattle in July, this medal was awarded to Charles 
J. Finger of Fayetteville, Kansas, for his book, 
The Tales from Silver Lands, Mr. Finger was 
born in England and has traveled extensively, 
living with Indians, gauchos, miners, and sailors 
—a high hearted adventurer always. He has 
written a number of books, and his stories have 
appeared in The Youth’s Companion, The Ameri- 
can Boy and The Century. At present he is rais- 
ing sheep near Fayetteville, Ark. He is enthu- 
ildren’s outdoor theatre, their 


} 


siastic about his « 
libraries, their music and the natural beauty all 
about. He is now at work on a romance for boys 


and for men with boys’ hearts. 


Our National Parks.—All who are interested 
in national parks will want to have a copy of the 
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May 26th issue of the National Parks Bulletin 
published by the National Parks Association, 
1512 H Street, N. W., Washington, D.C. Under 
the caption, “The National Parks at a Glance,’ 
information is given regarding the nineteen na. 
tional parks of the country with a total area of 
11,387 square miles, their location, area and dis- 
tinctive characteristics. Similar information is 
given regarding the national military parks, na- 
tional forests, and federal wild life refuges. ata 
is included regarding the land and wild life poli- 
cies of the Outdoor Recreation Conference and 
the official policy governing national parks 


A very interesting and valuable section of the 
bulletin is the map of the United States on which 
is indicated the location of the national park for- 


ests, military parks, and other facilities. 


A New Park for Colored People in Shreve- 
port, La.—Shreveport, La., has secured fifteen 
acres of ground, situated right in the heart of the 
colored section for the recreational use of its 
colored population. The Park Board has appro- 
priated $2500 to be spent in making the ground 
usable. The Parish School Board plans to build 
a big negro school on the five acres adjoining the 
park area. 


Play for the Blind.—To make life for our 
young people happier by being interested in and 
contented with their environment involves more 
than the human contact which is the mainstay of 
all shut-ins ; it involves also the cultivation of self- 
entertainment. The radio can be a great boon 
to most; it becomes an added delight to anyone 
who can make a workable set of his own. But 
even this resource sometimes palls. Reading 1S 
a fair competitor. Blind people who read little 
miss much. Our larger girls belong to a Howe 
Reading Club which is so old as to be an institu- 
tion in itself. At their first meeting after return- 
ing from the summer vacation they severally re- 
port all books read during that period. The vol- 
untary reading of most pupils during term time 
is fair to good in amount and variety. It would 
be more did not school life furnish so many dis- 


tractions. Table games are among thes To 
cards, checkers, chess, dominoes and thie like, 
which are old social games for them, we have 
added this year the solitaire called puzzlepeg, '” 


gether with a manual embossed in braille of some 
fifty problems to be solved on it. This has be- 
come extremely popular in the cottage living 
rooms. 
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Nearly every one of the eight upper school 
families has emblazoned on its walls one or more 


banners won in inter-cottage football or in field 
sport and for good form in swimming and danc- 
ing and good walking, carriage and sitting pos- 
ture. The presentation of a pin or a banner is 
not made without due formality, the occasion 
being always either a school affair or perhaps a 
private banquet with speeches by pupils as well 
as by teachers. 

(From the Trustees’ and Special Reports 1924, 
Perk Institute, Boston. ) 


Mothers and Dads Get Togethers Popular 
in Port Chester, N. Y.—Get Togethers of 
Mothers and Dads have been popular as a part 


of Post Chester’s recreation program. <A dance 
already scheduled, coincided with the hot weather 
and was therefore turned into an Arctic Party 
wit! skates, skiis, snowshoes and toboggan 
sleds as decorations, proving their power of sug- 
gestiol \nother activity was a steak supper at 
Rye Lake with the dads as chefs and the mothers 


entert ners 


First Annual Play Day in Yonkers, N. Y.— 


Not perfection but 100% participation was the 
aim at Yonkers’ First Annual Play Day held on 
Saturday, June 6, at Trevor Park, under the aus- 
pices of the Yonkers Recreation Commission. 
An exceedingly interesting and varied program 
was en, including a large number of folk 
dances by the playground children and a series of 
athletic events for the boys consisting of a 50-yard 
dash, potato race, sack race, three-leg race, whist- 
ling contest, pie-eating contest, shoe race, egg and 
spoon race, peanut race, bottle race, wheel-barrow 
race and obstacle race. Six hundred children par- 
ticipate! and throngs of people came to witness 
the scene, which, with Trevor Park as a setting, 
mad iutiful picture. 


New Swimming Pool Publication.—The 


ro ement Association, 347 Madison Ave- 
nue, York City, has recently issued an in- 
teres 


ooklet on Swimming Pools, showing 
picture many attractive concrete pools in the 


ount giving a number of pointers on de- 
sign, ruction and care. Some specifications 
are als luded. 

Golf Links for Children.—The provision of 
oolf | ‘ . . ° 
golf r the increasing number of child en- 
thusias 


asts in that sport is a question that is begin- 
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ning to trouble play officials about the country. 
Fifty thousand children in the Central States have 
been equipped with juvenile sets of golf clubs 
during the last four months. In Bay City, Michi- 
gan, a six-hole course for children has already 
been provided and in Texas, Colorado and other 
states child golfers have been practising and estab- 
lishing records on miniature municipal courses. 
Detroit has a large number of children who want 
a place to perfect their form and efforts are being 
made to provide such facilities for them. In this 
day and age there is no game much better than 
that of golf to induce fathers to make pals of 
their sons and daughters. 


Adaptations of Golf in Pittsburgh.—|he 
description of bonarro in Oakland, California, 
which appeared in THE PLayGrounp for June 
has led G. \W. Postgate of the Warrington Play- 
ground of Pittsburgh to write of the experiences 
of the Bureau of Recreation in developing adapta- 
tions of golf. 

“Bonarro,” writes Mr. Postgate, “was played 

twelve years ago in this city on two of our golf 
courses. We played against the best golfers we 
could find, some of them professionals, and in- 
variably won by ten shots (strokes) or more. 
Our wooden target was the same size as the 
‘hole’ and placed about five feet away from it, 
the shooter being allowed. to turn it towards the 
point to which he was shooting. One of my 
pupils who played this game was James 5S. Jiles, 
who was national champion last year and three 
years ago. 
“Playground golf, played with regular golf 
clubs and balls, was another innovation tried by 
our boys six years ago. We generally used old 
baseballs and field hockey sticks. Tin cans sunk 
at different intervals made excellent ‘holes,’ with 
broom-handles as ‘flags.’ Usually we had four 
holes nliwced each in a corner of the field and 
played from one to three, over to two, finishing 
at four or one. We also played a putting game 
with half a dozen holes. These games are excel- 
lent for small crowds on a hot day. 

“It is very important for bonarro to be well 
supervised. A modern bow and arrow are more 
dangerous than a gun, because they are harder 
to control, and—boys will be boys.” 


A Beginner’s Golf Course.—Because begin- 
ners, in their enthusiasm to learn, are delaying 
the game of the veteran golf players on the South 
Grove municipal links in Indianapolis, Mr. 
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Schopp, the professional in charge, has suggested 


that the city Park Board establish a beginner’s 
using the vacant land of the 


The plan 


course of 9 hole 
Indianapolis Water Company nearby. 
demands that each player must become able to 
make this qualifying course in a specified number 
a certificate of graduation 


1 recelvée 


of strokes an 


before he may the regular course. 


A Four-Hole Golf Course in Hackensack, 
N. J.—The first golf tournament in the history 


laygrounds was run off last 
ole golf course built at First 


of Hackensa 
summer on a fou! 
Ward Park by 


It is played upon daily by the boys, 


who had at some time acted 


as caddies. 


who all use the same stick. 


A New Edition of the Handcraft Book.—A 


second edition popular Handcraft book 


has recently been issued by the Playground and 
Recreation Association of 


idditional patterns including 


\merica. This con- 
tains a numbet 
a Peter Rabbit i duck doll and a cigar box 


wagon—all of them full size. The price is the 


same as the first edition—$1.25. Those who have 
copies of the first edition but who would like to 
have copies of new patterns may secure from 
the Association reprints of the three toys men- 


tioned for 10c « 


Constructive Play in Hackensack, N. J.— 
Much interesti1 structive play was carried on 
at the Hackensa: ygrounds last summer. Be- 
sides the maki ites, doll houses, baskets, 


weaving, and the 


furniture, net making, cot 

other more usual activities, several bases and 
home plates w onstructed by the boys and 
also several working models of a steam shovel, 
the model for vas in operation for some 
time in the nearby streets digging sewer trenches. 
A number of Peter Rabbit dolls were made by the 
girls for the use of one of the Kindergartens near- 


by. The colored children gave a particularly good 


exhibition of w their hot dish mats in par- 
ticular being nearly perfect in their construction 


and color schet 


Recreation at the Ministers’ Conference.— 
At the 12th meeting of the Ministers’ Confer- 
[Institute three hours were de- 
voted to the subject of Play. The following sub- 
jects were discussed: Religion and Play, the 
Abuse of Play and A Program for the Church. 


ence of Hamptot 
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The Sixteenth Annual New York City 
Conference of Charities and Correction — 
The subject of the Sixteenth Annual New York 
City Conference of Charities and Correction held 
at the Town Hali on May 19, 1925, was Parents 
Plus. Parents plus the School, plus Associations, 
plus the Social Worker and plus Adult Education 
were discssed. That parenis and teachers s)iould 
become acquainted with each other and work to- 
gether for the child’s further knowledge, physical 
Letterment and character training was « pha- 
sized. 

Dr. F. P. Keppel, President of the Carnegie 
Corporation, indicated the emphasis of adult edu- 
cation in this country on the vocational side and 
the lack of sufficient opportunity for general cul- 
ture. He urged that adults go on with their edu- 
cation, keeping their interests large and free and 
broad. This, Elihu Root had said, constitutes one 
of the secrets of keeping young. Dr. Keppel 
spoke with admiration of the Danes who within 
forty years through their system of adult educa- 
tion with its simple beginnings and small support 
have practically made over their national morale. 
Their well-balanced civilization had been brought 
about largely through the disinterested devotion 
of simple people who had built up the Danish folk 
school. 

The Honorable Henry Morgenthau summed up 
the speeches of the evening, paying a tribute to the 
school teachers, and urging that everything be 
done to make their profession attractive. 


Out to Save Lives.—Detroit now has approxi- 
mately 500 registered life savers, persons who 
have taken the Red Cross course and who have 
been admitted into the inner circle of men and 
women who save lives. 1925 will add 50 more to 
the list already signed up for service. 


Johnstown’s Playgrounds Are Busy. —Liie 
is taking on a roseate hue for the children of 
The twenty play- 
grounds are open and going full tilt. On the first 
day of the opening of the municipal swimming 


Johnstown, Pa., these days. 


pool, there were 333 children present and, on the 
second, 463. The pool is free to little children 
during the morning periods and swimming 1s 
taught. Classes for preparation for the Americat 
Red Cross Life Saving test will be conducted as 
usual. 

Plans are on foot to have the playground chil- 
dren keep themselves busy, and at the same time 
do something useful, during the summer months. 
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by making toys and gifts for distribution to Johns- 
town’s poor children on Christmas Day. Har- 
monica playing is also an added feature of the 


summer prt yoram. 


Otis, Mass., Shows Itself Progressive.— 
Otis is a small town in Massachusetts which is 


13 miles from a railroad or town of any size. At 
the suggestion of the pastor of the Congregational 
Chur 1 Better Otis Association has been organ- 
ized. community day is being planned for the 
first we in August. Once each month a Com- 


munity Night is held in the Town Hall with com- 
munity singing and games and an out-of-town 
speaker. A Community Religious Service is also 
held in the Town Hall once a month. The com- 
mittee includes a Congregationalist, an Episco- 
palian, a Jew and a Roman Catholic. The attend- 
ance is very good at these services and consider- 


able interest is shown. 


A Varied Summer Program in Grand 


Rapids—The Grand Rapids summer program 
includes weaving, basketry, boat modeling, the 
making of bird houses, toys, dolls, kites, stilts and 
scoote \ whittling contest will give opportun- 
ity for carving profiles of famous men, horses and 
riders, panels and fans. Another attraction is the 
making paper flowers and paper flower cos- 
tumes. doll contest and doll show wiil be 
staged, the dolls being rated for pretty dresses, 
homely faces, funny figures and queerest origin. 
Workmanship, design, novelty, range and cost will 
be the basis for judging the radios, in the con- 
struction of which youthful designers must spend 
no more than $1.00, exclusive of ear phones and 
aerials. A fife and drum corps and harmonica 
clubs are included in the program and mothers 
who visit the parks and playgrounds for rest in 


he evening are being especially pro- 


vided with entertainment. 

Detroit’s Safety Patrols.—To reduce acci- 
lents playgrounds as well as on the city 
streets, the Detroit Department of Recreation has 
organize ifety patrols” on all playgrounds. 
he patrols have been organized by the directors 


unds under the supervision of J. J. 
he Department of Recreation, with 
1 of the Safety Bureau of the De- 


— 


partment. 

Each patrol is composed of not more than eight 
nor less tl ix boys who are at least 12 years 
ld. Each patrol elects its own captain. Mem- 
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bers of the patrol are assigned to regular hours of 
duty. While on duty they wear arm bands fur- 
nished by the director. 

Their orders are few but to the point: Obey 
all safety rules and insist that other children do 
the same. Warn children of danger both on the 
playgrounds and streets. When assigned, act as 
traffic officer on streets leading to the playgrounds. 


A Repertory Theatre for Boston.—Boston 
plans to open in October a repertory theatre which 
will be not a private enterprise but a civic insti- 
tution assuming a public function analogous to 
that of museums and libraries, and which proposes 
to provide a varied and changing program of 
dramatic entertainment consisting of the best 
plays available. Thus, like the foreign theatres, it 
seeks to become a cultural center for the people 
who find in theatre-going not merely an idle pas- 
time but an interest which is a part of everybody’s 
post-graduate university course in civilization. In 
view of its educational obligations the classics of 
the Shakespearean school as well as of the school 
of Sheridan will form a considerable proportion 
of the vear’s offerings. In addition, there will be 
the best of the moderns—Shaw, Barrie, Dunsany, 
Galsworthy, Maugham, Bennett, Milne, for in- 
stance—and every now and then a brand new 
modern play, either for its own sake or because it 
is the sort of meritorious play that the commercial 
theatres would hesitate to attempt to put on. 

The site for the new theatre was purchased sev- 
eral years ago at a cost of approximately $150,000. 
In November ground was broken for the new 
building, which it is expected will cost about 
$800,000. 


proper but the auxiliary organization known as 


It will house not only the theatre 


The Repertory Theare Club and provide an 
assembly hall, a tea room and similar facilities. 
The theatre proper will seat a thousand people. 


Outdoor Concerts and Health.—It is well to 
remember that among other benefits of public 
parks they contribute to improvement of the pub- 
lic health. A city the size of Birmingham tested 
the value of park music a few years ago. Pro- 
grams were rendered every night for three months 
during the heated term. ‘Thousands of people 
who would otherwise have remained indoors at- 
tended the concerts, breathed fresh air, and other- 
wise enjoyed the outdoor benefits. At the end of 
the season it was found that the public health was 
so improved that the health department could 
safely reduce its cost enough to meet the expense 
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of park music in investment the park music 
proved practical t to speak of the pleasure 
a‘forded the people 


F 1ge Herald. ) 


From Birmineham 


“The Wondrous Gift.” The school children 


of Lima, Ohio, under the leadership of the city’s 
recreation director, with special directors for the 
dances and dramatics, recently presented The 


Wondrous Gift igeant of health, on the Cen- 


tral High Schoo 
fested and the 
of all the school 


interest throughout the city 


\thletic Field. The spirit mani- 
plendid cooperation on the part 

le the occasion one of unusual 
Over 10,000 citizens 
attended the spectacle and enthusiastically demon- 


strated their appreciation. 


Port Chester Players Give an Outdoor Pro- 
duction Evening.—The Port Chester Players of 
Port Chester gave three outdoor plays— 


The Shepherd by C. H 


Fonest, a Lancashire 
Folk-Play, The Alaker of Dreams, by Oliphant 
Down, a Fantas ind Mantkin and Muintkin, a 
srittle Comedy in Free Verse by Alfred Kreym- 


borg—to iterested audience. The co- 


operation of residents and business firms in 
presenting these plays was most encouraging. 
Original musi the costume designs were fur- 


nished by local artists. Pipe fitting frames for 


scenery us curtain material, dyeing, make- 
up material, tl ogram design and the printing 
of the prograt he stage and lawn lighting, the 
seats, and the use of a number of trucks were all 
The stage was built 


contributed by firms. 


in six sections vill be kept by the Players for 
future use at community events. Its size may be 
varied and it e easily transported. 
Attached to t 


aches ha 1ecCt 
asking that 21 


program was a detachable slip, 

kindly register their opinion 
concerning the plays and the value of a Com- 
munity Drama group. 


Huntington Players Present Dear Brutus. 
—The Huntington, W. Va., Community Players 
became full fledged producers with the presenta- 
ll-length play, Barrie’s Dear 


~ 


tion of their first fu 
Brutus. The excellent cast, competent direction 
and artistic staging were the logical resuit of sev- 
eral seasons of training and experimentation with 
bills of one-act plays, according to Mrs. Kate N. 
Alger, chairman of the dramatic department of 
Huntington Community Service, which is the par- 
ent organization of the players. 


Ian Forbes directed. The scenery was designed 
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by Grace C. Forbes, Philip Annable arranged the 
interior decoration, while Bert C. 
tributed the lighting effects. 


Peter con- 
Especially clever 
were the scenes of the magic forest, both in :inia- 
ture and as a full stage effect. 


Oak Park’s Children’s Theatre in 1924. 
The Children’s Theatre in Oak Park, inois, 
under Mrs. Joy Crawford’s direction, gave eleven 


plays during the year 1924, the players compris- 


| 
ing children from the various playgrounds. These 
plays ranged from fairy tales to Bible and his 
torical plays. The children were instructed in 
color values and stage settings and also given an 
idea of the best dramatic literature. In one case 
a 13-year old girl appeared in a play she had 
written, with musical numbers of her own com- 


position. At the same time a number of girls ap- 


peared in dances they had invented themselves, 
During the Christmas season many community or- 
ganizations availed themselves of the services of 
the children for their holiday progran The 
plays presented during the year were: ./ it of 
Bath, Hansel and Gretel ( Marionette show in co- 
operation with School), King Robert Sicily, 
Grandmother's Valentine, Leave it to Poll 

Paniel Boone, Fuji, Garden of Children, Tesiin 


of Sir Gawayne, Florist Shop, The Little \istak 


Plainfield, N. J.. Holds a Drama Tourna- 


ment.—Under the auspices of the Recreation 
Department, the dramatic talent of |’lainfild, 
N. J., held itself up to a measuring stick in that 


city this spring. Ten dramatic organizat 


tered a drama tournament presided over by five 


competent judges. The tournament 1S COn- 
ducted for a period of three evenings in succes- 
sion and some very fine plays were duced 


The Valiant played by the Community Players 


was unanimously given first place by judges 
First honorable mention went to /? yf the 
Yards presented by the Plainfield Hi School 


Alumni Association. The second honorable men- 
tion was given to War Brides produced by The 
Comedy Club. Walter Reade, a New York show 
man and local theatre owner, awarded a beautiful 
loving cup to the winning organization, Ww! ich will 
be competed for annually until one or inization 
has won it three times. The other 


The Crowsnest by 


s given 


were as follows: William F 


Manley, presented by The Probasco Bille Class: 
Trifles by Susan Glaspell, presented by |! Catho- 
lic Daughters of America; Who’s the Poss by 
Ragna B. Eskil, presented by the St Stanislaus 


h W 
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Public 
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THE WORLD 


Club; Mis’ Mercy by Louise Whitefield 


esented by the Young People’s Federation 
esbyterian Church; The Wonder Hat by 


Sawyer Goodman and Ben Hecht, pre- 
the Plainfield High School Dramatic 
\lortgaged by Willis Richardson, pre- 
the Dunbar Dramatic Club; Fame and 
by Lord Dunsany, presented by The 


CTS. 


etitive Athletics in Columbus, Ohio, 


) 


Schools.—B. FE. Wiggins, Supervisor, 

of Physical Education, Columbus 
ols, reports that during the past year 
ual meets were held with 7,548 par- 
his represents an increase of 19.9% 
In intramural athletics 
se over 1924 was 261.9%. In major 


were 3,522 contests. The progress 


receding year. 


ng instruction in the one pool available 
figures: Of 334 


own by the following 
ire swimmers; of 335 girls, 60% are 


Worcester County’s Outdoor Track Meet. 


Twenty-six high schools participated in the 

urtl High School Outdoor Track Meet 

of W ter County held in Fitchburg, Mass., 

u lhe events included running broad 

) | dash, one-mile run, 120 high 

le 40-yard dash, shot put, running high 

jumy ‘80-yard run. Gold, silver and bronze 

¢ re awarded first, second and _ third 

ces ons, fourth place. The Crocker Cup 

oes school earning the highest number of 

ints the Horace Partridge Cup was 

championship high school relay team 

County. 

Erie’s Stadium.—On May 29th the School 

City of Erie, Pennsylvania, held a 

in the new stadium which was 

“re ol property fronting the Academy 

igh S building costing $1,500,000. “The 

| feature,” writes R. S. Scobell, 

sines ger of the School District of the 

a 

ho had radio sets and every hand was raised! 
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City of Erie, “is that the stadium was erected by 
subscription from the citizens of Erie as a tribute 
to those who served in the World War. One hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars was given in this 
way, and the stadium was erected on a piece of 
property belonging to the School Board, the topog- 
raphy of which admirably suited the purpose, and 
was presented to the Board of Education to oper- 
ate and maintain.” 

Over 7,000 children participated in the festival, 
which was witnessed by an audience of more than 
10,000 people. ty 


Detroit’s Recreation Sketch Class Exhibit. 
— Interesting products of creative art executed by 
members of the Sketch class conducted by the 
Recreation Department of Detroit, were recently 
exhibited along with other work by Detroit stu- 
dents, at the Board of Commerce Building in that 
city. The Recreation Sketch class, which meets 
in the evening, has an enrollment of 90 members 
and an average attendance of 50. This is quite a 
remarkable showing, considering the fact that all 
the members are otherwise employed during the 
day. 

The class met once a week for a two-hour 
period. To maintain interest, the teachers divided 
the work of the year into monthly topics. In Oc- 
tober the class studied figure poses. as applied to 
greeting cards in preparation for the holidays. 
In November, Thanksgiving and Industrial De- 
troit posters were the subject of interest. In De- 
cember, the subject was poses for action, value 
and color; in January, poses for illustration 
classical, modern and romantic. In February, 
those ambitious to be fashion artists had their 
chance, as three Detroit firms cooperated by send 
ing merchandise, fashion medels and fashion art- 
ists to demonstrate the art of fashion drawings. 
In March, color, based on the four seasons, held 
the students’ attention ; portraiture was the subject 
in April and in May, still life and flowers. Thus 
variety was supplied to keep up the interest and 
an opportunity was given the more talented pupils 
to see what field suited them best. Encourage- 
ment was then given them to specialize in this 
field, 





related that a speaker before a large assembly of newsboys in New York City asked 
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Among Local Leaders 

















Fy 1K E. SutcH 


Mr. Sutch, who is a graduate of the Philadel- 
phia School of Pedagogy and has taken courses 
at the Normal School of Indianapolis and at Tem- 
ple University, started his recreation career in 
1910 as caretake1 
Philadelphia. From 1910 to 1917 he served the 


on a summer playground in 


Department of Physical Education in various 


capacities—as principal of a playground, member 
of the faculty 
he Department and as worker in the 


f teacher training courses con- 
ducted by t 
evening recreation centers conducted by the Phila- 
delphia Bureau of Recreation. 

From 1916 to 1920 Mr. Sutch served as as- 
sistant to the Director of Physical Education of 
the Philadelphia Public Schools. In 1920 he be- 
came Executive Secretary of the Recreation Com- 
mission of Phoenixville, Pennsylvania, leaving 
that city in 1921 to become Superintendent of the 


Bureau of Recreation at Scranton, 


Municipal 
Pennsylvania, where a rapidly growing program 
is being developed 


30,000 lives 
tality among industrial policy holders of the 


dicate the improvement in mor- 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company for the 
year 1923 which may be credited to the efforts of 
the Welfare Division of the company. 


—‘‘Mooring Ropes’ Report of the Welfare Division, 
Metroy tan Life Insurance Co 


New Games in England 


A game known as “Disco” has recently been 
introduced in England. An adaptation of tennis, 
the game requires an area of about one-thir«! that 
of regulation tennis and may be played incoors. 
Wooden racquets 22” in length and a soft ball 
are used. The court 40’ x 14’ is divided across the 
middle by a net 114 feet deep, the top of which is 
5 feet from the ground. On each side of the net, 
at a distance of 14 feet from it and paralle! with 
it, are drawn the service lines between two posts 
11 feet apart, 81% feet above the ground, each: sup- 
porting a disc 124 feet in diameter. Four players 
may play at one time. 

In playing the game one of the players serves 
the ball over the net. The opposing player re- 
turns it with his racquet, the principal object being 
to hit one of the discs in the opposite court. Each 
stroke must be a volley stroke, and the player is 
not permitted to return any ball which has touched 
the ground. 

American patents for the game have been 
granted. 

Another adaptation of tennis, known as “Five- 
Ten,” is played in spaces varying from one-half 
to one-sixth the area of the regulation tennis 
court. The only equipment needed, in addition 
to the usual tennis racquet and balls, is a frame, 
the lower portion of which is made of netting to 
the height of an ordinary lawn tennis net; the 
upper part of wood or other material. 

In the center of the frame, just above the lower 
portion, there is a gap three feet above the 
ground, with a net pocket or box at the back to 
receive the ball. The court needed for playing 
Five-Ten may be in size anything between the 
maximum of 12 yards by 7 yards or the mini- 
mum of 7 yards by 3% yards. A _ service 
line is drawn halfway up the court and par- 
The half of the court 


nearest the frame is divided into two equal 


allel with the base line. 


parts, called the service courts, by the center 
service line. The base line is bisected by a centet 
mark. As in tennis, service is played from the 
base line, the object being to serve the ball into 
the gap, failing which it must rebound from the 
Five-Ten 


is suitable for one, two, three or four players. It 
ylavers 


board into the opposite service court. 


is exceedingly helpful in affording tennis | 
the opportunity for practice at any time. 
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An Experiment in Church Cooperation 


Ross W. SANDERSON 


Executive Secretary, Wichita Council of Churches Wichita, Kansas 


Eight years ago fifty letters were sent to Sun- 
lay school superintendents in Wichita, suggesting 
a plan for cooperation in the development of 
athletics through Sunday schools and asking for 
a conference on the subject. There were only 

eplies and the meeting was called an 
failure. But eight groups of boys were 

go” and each of them secured a man to 

1 meeting. Today the churches are mov- 
as far as the boys and girls have 

d, and the Sunday School Athletic Asso- 


one of the most successful enterprises 


Records 
ast year twenty-one churches 
fty-eieht teams in the seventh season of 
ll, all but two of them finishing the season. 
irches put five teams in the field; 4, 4; 
2: and 4, 1. 


leagues, three intermediate and two senior. Of 


There were two junior 


205 games scheduled, 190 were actually played by 
Under the leadership of 
irance agent, himself a successful teacher 
boys, 135 volunteers helped to make the 


629 registered players. 


success. Fourteen gymnasiums were 
in colleges, five in intermediate schools, 
hes and one in the Y. M.C. A. The 
offs were won by ‘three different 
the girls had their first season of 
lourteen teams played through, and 
two leagues, junior and senior. This 


re three, and the number of teams 


in baseball the girls have played their 

, twelve teams playing last summer in 

he boys under the leadership of a 

Christian Association boys’ work 

eduled 105 games, of which 94 were 

teen churches provided sixteen senior 

, junior and six intermediate. Twen- 
'y-nine t s played the entire season through. 


Ne it ° 
t quite 2.000 spectators attended, but this com- 


Darativel . 
verativel iall number was not regretted since 


the games were played for the sake of the players 
themselves. Seventy-five volunteers helped main- 
tain the schedule, and 434 players were registered 
for this very successful season. 

Tennis—Tennis has been played for over four 
years. Last summer six churches engaged in a 
regular elimination contest on a point system so 
arranged as to result in the playing of a maximum 
number of games. Men and women, boys and 
girls, played both doubles, singles and mixed 
doubles. Teams consisted of two, three or four 
members. Men played two single matches and 
one doubles, as did women, girls and boys. The 
team winning two sets out of three was put up 
one bracket. In nine cases out of ten the teams 
(or players) chose to play a final game for the 
sake of one extra point, even though the match 
was already lost. The idea was “to get ‘em to 
play.” Games were played on any courts secured 
by the players. 

Bowling—Bowling is another sport popular 
with the Association. Last year teams from four 
churches, with a total of 38 players, competed for 
a gold watch fob which was given to the man 
scoring the highest average in at least thirty-six 
games, and for a loving cup for the winning team. 
The winning player won at 173... Each team was 
supposed to play forty-five games. All except 
one series of three games were played. 

Track and Field—There was not sufficient 
participation in the track and field events last 
year to make it desirable to continue them this 
year. 

Volley Ball—In 1925 seven girls’ teams from 
as many churches are to play volley ball, using 
the Young Women’s Christian Association and 
the First Methodist-Episcopa! Church gymnasium. 
The churches are glad to have their facilities used 
for this purpose. The attitude of the churches 
toward the use of their courts was indicated by 
the fact that the director of this gymnasium on 
being requested for its use by the Sunday School 
Athletic Association said, “Our purpose is to have 
the greatest number of people possible use the 
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gymnasium. You | put it to the very best use. 


Of course, you n have it.” 


Financing the I 


The Associati It began 


nnancially strong. 


the year ending October, 1924, with more than 


$100 in the treasury, and during that year an 


additional surplu er $60 was built up. Last 


| 
year’s expenditure nounted to less than $400, 


including refut \lore than this amount was 
received in fee f which nearly $200 was re- 
funded. The largest item of expense was the $60 
paid the Board lucation for the use of school 
gymnasiums, 
Admiunistrati 

Players in any games must be enrolled in the 
Sunday school which they are to represent for at 
least thirty days prior to their first game. If they 
have previously represented another Sunday 
school, the requirement is ninety days. And they 


must maintain an average of at least 50% at- 


tendance at Sunday school. No player is allowed 
to represent a Sunday school who plays on a 
representative high school or college team, the pur- 
pose of this rule ng obvious. to increase the 
number of players in all games. No player is 
allowed to participate in match games on Sunday, 


enforced, even to the point 


of forfeiting a whole series and 


and this rule is stri 


a season’s title. 


The prompt filing of eligibility lists is required. 


[very floor on which the game is being played 
is supervised b o adults, one a referee, the 
other being in general charge This is a require- 


ment of the Boat Education, as far as school 


gymnasiums ar mcerned, and the Association 
has been eager to apply it elsewhere. ‘This means 
that many times churches have to provide volun- 
teer supervisors on floors where they are not other- 
wise representé ind not especially interested. 
The plan sometime uses complaint, at first, but 
when the purpose of the provision is explained, 
the church in question always sees the wisdom of 
the practice. 

get people interested 


()ne of the pl yb Sic tt 
beforehand. The aim is to have everybody share 
in making the ru nd regulations to which later 
all must agre: rarely any trouble with 
those who have share in the plans from the 
outset. Many ha o realization of the im- 


mensity of the 
The Se ret 
The secret of success for the Association lies 


in the tremendot 1mount of volunteer service 


secured. Without the volunteer service of [m- 
mett T. Ireland, the Physical Director o/{ the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, and of hers 
who have put a large amount of time into the 
enterprise, the results obtained would not have 
been possible. For eight years Mr. Ireland has 
been the moving spirit and he is justly proud of 
the fact that last year over 130 teams represented 
twenty-four churches of nine denominations, 
During the basketball season Mr. Ireland gave as 
much as half-time to this work and in connection 


with the remaining: sports other leagues gave 


ao 
Ss 


proportionate amount of time. The self-eflacin 
service of several of the Christian Association 
secretaries, professional in character, but not used 
even as an advertisement for their organizations, 
has been a factor of inestimable value. A separate 


organization has been deliberately maintained for 


the reason that many have been interested in this 
one branch of inter-church cooperation who have 
not been concerned with other aspects of com- 
munity church work. Further, the separate or- 
ganization has been able to do everything on a 
volunteer basis and at a very low cost. 


The Results in Character Building 

The athletic program is never used as a bait to 
attract unwary youth who might not otherwise 
come within the sound of the preacher’s voice. 
On the other hand, it serves both to hold those 
already in the Sunday school and gives helpful 
expression to the recreation needs of those who 
would be in Sunday school in any case. |*ive out 
of one team of seven basketball players joined 
the church at the end of the season. This was due 
largely to the leadership which they enjoyed. 
They were taught religion through play 


The leaders in the movement feel that learning 

. . . ¢ Vf 

to play according to rules is a good thing in itsell. 
While occasionally a man is a poor sportsman in 


games but a man of unquestioned integrity in his 


daily life, the general rule seems to be that as a 

man’s religion is to his games so his religion 1s 

his business. If his religion makes him a sports 

manlike contestant for athletic honor, it will prob- 
ably make him a straight business leader. 

The Wichita Sunday school teacher 1s pretty 

h some 


likely to begin the Sunday school lesson \ 
reference to basketball during the previous week. 


runc- 


It is understood that religion which does 1 
- field 


tion on the gymnasium floor or the athlet 
regard 


is really bogus religion. The leaders 
uilding 


these competitive games as a characte! 


(Concluded on page 285) 
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Recreation for Young People 
Church 


Oscar A. KIRKHAM 


Executive Director, Young Men’s Mutual Improvement Association 


Salt Lake City, Utah 


ders of the early community of Utah 
vision of the great worth of recreation 
lives of the people, and even before the 
inity life was established, during the great 
journey from the Momsia River to the 
me in the Rocky Mountains, night after 
he camp fire was made to burn more bright- 
os of praise and songs of the plain were 
he “fiddler” began his merry tune and they 
until the hardships and heartaches of the 
urney were forgotten. 
‘ the first buildings to be erected in Utah 
Salt Lake Theatre which is still one of the 
| most commodious dramatic temples in the 
The management has always aimed to 
what is highest and finest in dramatic art. 
oral standards have been impressed upon 
ng people from the stage as from the 
nd in many instances more effectively. 
evelopment of proper music has always 
g \ definite organization 
ssional people, meeting weekly, issuing 


‘reat interest. 


printed material, have developed large 
ide up of volunteer singers, in nearly 

mmunity. The Tabernacle Choir with 
hundred well trained voices and the great 
le Organ constructed over 50 years ago 
inding a place today among the greatest 

these are expressions of the 

nterest of the people in the art of music. 


he world 


eret Gymnasium of Salt Lake City, one 
rgest and best equipped in the United 
ight be called the parent institution of 
of smaller places throughout the entire 
life. Nearly all the churches are 
ith recreation halls, many having stages, 
ture booths, hat and cloak rooms, rest 


similar facilities. These recreation 


often under the same roof as the 


7 
‘ 


reation program proper, however, is 


under the direction of an organization within the 
Latter Day Saints’ Church known as the Young 
Men’s and Young Ladies’ Mutual Improvement 
Association. This organization is headed by a 
group of volunteer workers—men and women who 
meet weekly and plan the work and give general 
supervision to the leadership and program. ‘Then 
in some 900 small community centers known as 
wards, the real detail work of the organization is 
conducted. The men and women associated with 
these smaller units carry out the general leisure 
time and recreation program of the people. Great 
care is used in the selecting of men and women to 
do the leadership work. 
high moral and spiritual character, willing to study 


Those chosen are of a 


and become well informed on the recreation needs 
and opportunities of the respective communities 
and able to give supervision and direction in the 
work. The program is all carried on by volunteer 
workers. There are only two paid men, who are 
known as field secretaries. They travel continually 
among the people giving leadership training and 
helping in the general supervision. 

We feel that through our program of recrea- 
tion we must always emphasize the fundamental 
ideals and standards of the church. The follow- 
ing are some of the objectives which we are striv- 
ing to use as guiding principles in the selection 
and direction of our recreational activities. 

1. The making of the joys of healthful recrea- 
tion and social activities a vital part of the life of 
every man and woman and child. This implies 

(a) The providing of ways and means for 
wholesome enjoyment 

(b) An educational campaign for better use 
of leisure time 

(c) More attention to education in valuable 
enjoyment 

(d) A fairer distribution of recreation op- 
portunities 
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2. The develop 


and brotherly feeling 


(a) More ext 


(b) More natu! 
lown undesirable class distinc- 


(c) Breaking 
tion 


3, The deve lopm« nt 


I 
leadership. Group 


initiative and coop 


4. Promoting hi 


physical and social 
and better super 
5. Developing 
youth through n 
etiquette in parti 
youth to assist indi 
and in directing tl 


in dress and outwar 


1 


values of mind and 
6. Developing 

through dramatics 

and intellectual act 


| 


7. Extending desi1 


adolescents that 
made, that ideals 
may develop, 
avoided and 
promoted 

These are some 
tion and leisur« 

In the organizatior 
tioned the committ 
its responsibilities 

(a) A chairmat 
which are intende 


the church, holid 


moving picture show 


(b) A second l 
make a study of 
—married folks’ 
parties 

(c) A third 1 
a study of the recre 
for the adolescent 

(d) The fourtl 
and recreational 

The making 
is discouraged 


worked out. 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


ent of the spirit of sympathy 


through 
ve social contact 


al social contact 


of a higher type of social 


d 


ctivities demand intelligent 


ration, 


ith by means of proper 
reation, emphasizing more 
outdoor activities 


ure and social refinement in 


taining proper standards of 


d social functions, educating 


iduals who are socially timid 
mind of youth to the beautiful 


] 


expression and to the deep 


sprit 


power of self expression 
lebating and other aesthetic 


i1es 


ible acquaintanceship among 
lesome friendships may be 
manhood and womanhood 
rs in courtship may be 
wholesome relationship 


the objectives in our recrea- 
program. 
vhich we have already men- 


harge of the work divides 


make a study of activities 
the whole community of 
programs, picnics, parties, 
nd similar activities 

ber of the committee to 


needs of recreation for adults 


old folks’ reunions and 


of the committee to make 
n and leisure time activities 


11t} 


ember to study play activities 
of children 
ynney by means of recreation 


retul budget system is being 





IN THE CHURCH 


One of the first duties of the committee is to 
cooperate with all the agencies of the church 
build a year-round program of recreation for all 
the members of the church. 

The following activities are given special atten- 
tion on the year round program: 

(1) Monthly special programs, patriotic 
pioneer celebrations, festivals, program in honor 
of father and mother 

(2) Home parties 


— 


neighbors and friend 
vited 

(3) Banquets and receptions 

(4) Contests—both musical and _literary— 
15,000 young people participated in one year with 
grand finals at big conference at Salt Lake ( 

(5) Debating 

(6) Drama 

(7) Public speaking—worked out in contests 
(8) Storytelling and dramatic reading 
(9) Pageantry 
(10) Dancing—social and folk 
(11) Standards and the moving picture 
(12) Standards and the summer resort 
(13) Physical activities 
(14) Reading course—each year four books 


1 


baseball, basketball 


are selected—one religious, one fiction, one life 
story, one nature book 

(15) Slogans—each year we adopt a slogan 
such as— 

“We stand for a sacred Sabbath and a weekly 
half holiday” 

“We stand for thrift and economy” 

“We stand for a weekly home evening” 

“We stand for the commandment—honor thy 
father and mother” 

(16) Home evenings—each community selects 
a night and then all stay home on that evening. 

(17) Lectures and special musical and literary 
entertainments 

(18) Mothers’ and daughters’ day 

(19) Fathers’ and sons’ outings 

Ten thousand fathers and sons this year spent 
from 3 to 10 days in the great out-of-doors to- 
gether, generally with organized camp programs 
but giving plenty of time for father and son to 
be together. 

The details covering these events are published 
in the Young Men’s and Young Ladies’ Mutual 
Improvement Association hand book and in spe- 
cial bulletins. 





In a spees 


o the Rhodes Scholars, Rudyard Kipling said, “The world needs fellowship.” 


I 

















Play Rooms in Chicago’s Apartment 
Buildings 


Marie G. MERRILL 


Associate Director, Public Welfare Department Chicago, Illinois 


very change in the building and equipping of 
partment houses has added conveniences. 
e comforts of home in one room and kitch- 


enette. But there has been subtraction as well 
is addition. Even the most expert C. P. A. 
would find it difficult to give the net profits at 


present. 

There isn’t much to do in this sort of home— 
much to be interested in—not much room in 

to be active. But there is much leisure 
time and much room for discontent. Facts re- 
cently collected in Chicago show that the “kitch- 
enette” district has a larger proportion of divorces. 
Figures show that eighty per cent. of the divorces 
in Cincinnati come from the “four rooms or less” 
ipartments. The causes or grounds presented 


show the danger to the wife of too much leisure 
e children—little children. “Every year 

ditions point more and more to the fact that 
vere not planned for children. We seem 

to have expected them to drop into our community 
full grown. Inasmuch as they must have a place 
to live and play, we must give time and 
said Miss Mary E. McDowell, 
sioner of Public Welfare of Chicago. 
roes out for recreation; father goes to 
\nd what about the chil- 
Chere is litthe chance for normal life for 


Ol | tO 


lace for his. 


hen he playgrounds are invaluable but they 
| all needs. 
man who was keenly interested in 
equip play rooms in his buildings if 
re any particular reason for his interest. 
=< said, “I was raised in an orphanage. 
ncourage home life.” 
ly heard a five-year old lad who lives in 
apartment talking of hunting a home 
where, he said, “there’s nobody over us and no- 
body er us and a porch all around the house.” 
We t hope for that for all of us in this land 
In spite of the many processes of 


elimination there are still lots of folks. We must 
adjust home life to conditions. If we go far 


enough back in our references to “good old days” 
we will find the two room cabin home the source 
of supply of some of the best citizens of our land. 
Parents offered attractions and comfort—not such 
as we have now but more appreciated. “A house 
is no home unless it contains food and fire for 
the mind as well as the body. For human beings 
are not so constituted that they can live without 
expansion. If they do not get it in one way they 
must in another or perish.” 

People with small children often find it difficult 
to get a desirable place to live if their income is 
quite limited. Landlords fear, and sometimes 
justly, that children will mar the rooms in an 
Why not have a 
place for children to play at home and play to- 


effort to amuse themselves. 
gether? Nearly all buildings of fairly recent date 
have basement rooms above ground. 

[ took my plan to Mr. Henry B. Zander, l’res 
ident of the Chicago Real Estate Board. Mr. 
Zander was heartily in sympathy and suggested 
The fol- 


lowing suggestions are copied from the letter 


that I write a letter regarding my plan. 


which was sent out by Mr. Zander to every mem- 
ber of the Chicago Real Estate Board: 

“Among the cases of all sorts that are referred 
to this department (Public Welfare Department ) 
some have presented the problem of finding a 
home for children in apartment buildings. I am 
fully aware of the fact that the landlord is by 
law allowed to discriminate when choosing tenants. 
However, if a case were carried very far, few 
people would want the spotlight of publicity on 
the fact that they had refused entrance to chil- 
dren and therefore would give another reason for 
refusing the tenants. 

“There are, of course, many parents who are 
not fitted to act in that capacity. Their untrained 
children would not be desirable in a_ building. 
We cannot blame the landlord for choosing care- 
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fully when several children are concerned. On 
the other hand, children must be housed and the 
more suitably housed the higher their standards 
of living. Teach them to respect house and home 
with all it contains and signifies 
“Children must have a place to play. In a 
fe there are 2,600 hours when 
has nothing in particular 

\ boy without a place 


1 


year of the child’s li 
the child is awak« 

to do. It is playtime 
to play is apt to be the man without a job. 


Recreation centers cannot take the place of the 


home play for littl 


children. It is good for them 
to be near home at that age 

“The desire to play in groups is natural and 
it is there that they show and develop power of 
leadership which may later direct big business. 
(Of course some may become politicians.) They 
know mob psychology but not by its baptismal 
name. 


GGESTIONS 


“My idea is to try to give the children a place 
to play which will not endanger the apartment 
home. All buildings have basement space. A 
room can be made suitably attractive and usable 
as a play room for an insignificant expenditure. 


No play apparatus is needed or advisable. There 


would be only such equipment as will make it 
convenient for children to bring their own toys 
and games. Benches can be benches and, smoothly 
finished on under side, can be turned about and 
worn inside out for ten pins. A strong painted 
table can serve for little maids’ tea party or boys’ 
checker game. Children of kindergarten or grade 
school age know an endless number of group 
floor games. A bulletin board would have typed 
lists as suggestions parents regarding game 
books, story bool ongs, busy work, etc. (1 
have had many requests for such from parents. )”’ 

During the period following the publicity given 


] 


the plan it has been interesting to see in the “For 


Rent” columns of the Chicago papers such “ads” 
as: 
“3 Rooms; Murphy Bed. Child’s play 
room.” 
“In new fireproof bldg. Consisting of 
2-3-4 rooms. Unfurnished apts. Chil- 
dren’s playroom.” 
“New Building 


Playroom for children.’ 


‘Cooperative Plan.’ 


. 


“A new order of things. ‘Children 
First.’ 2-3-4 room unfurnished apts. 
Playroom for your children.” 


“Apartments unsurpassed in location, 
construction, design, service, private 
playground.” 


Now about mother and father. A_ yor 


~ 


father said recently, “\We grew up so fast o 
selves and had so many new things continu 
thrust upon us that we have forgotten the in 
ests and amusements of little children.” Mothers 
often ask me what to do to help amuse the children 
in a way that will develop minds and skill. There 
are so many kinds of simple busy work and games 
—so many delightful stories and songs. Why not 
teach parents? They would find it great fun. 
My own mother found it so and was the center 
of attraction for children in the neighborhood. 
Recreation centers, schools, and clubs could do it. 

The following list of helpful books can be posted 
in the apartment buildings in bulletin form and 
additions made from time to time. 


Gam Pas 


(G~ames—Bancroft 
Games with Songs—Hofer, Boyd, Cecil Sharpe 
Finger Play—Poulsson 


Songs: 
Poems 
shield 
Poems of Eugene Field, Music by De Kove 
Songs of Happiness—Bailey 
Song Books by J. Gaynor 
Improving Rhymes for Anxious Children 
Carpenter 
See Music Room in Public Library 


f R. L. Stevenson, Music by Crownin- 


Stories: 
Books Arranged by H. W. Mabie 
Stories by C. S. Bailey 
Stories as Told by Georgene Faulkner 
Stories by Gudrun T. Thomson 
Dr. Doolittle Stories 
Good Stories for Great Holidays—F. J. Olcott 
Peter Rabbit 
Uncle Remus—J. C. Harris 
Wonder Garden—Olcott 
Language of Flowers—Kate Greenaway 
Tales by Grimm 
Tales by Hans Christian Andersen 
The Story of Mankind—H. Van Loon 
Jungle Book—R. Kipling 
See Thos. Hughes Room—Public Library) 


Poems: 
Poems of James Whitcomb Riley 
Poems of Eugene Field 
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PLAY COURSES IN 
ems of R. L. Stevenson 

lections of Poems for Children 

e Thos. Hughes Room—Public Library 


iys by Constance Mackay 

iys by Rita Benton 

ys by Marie G. Merrill 
Children’s Room—Public Library 


from Playground and Recreation Associa- 


rafts: 

Mason 

‘aper Flowers, Etc.—Dennison Paper Co. 
Paradise of Childhood 

Suggestions for Handcrafts—Hoxie 

Rafia and Reed—Knapp 


Busy Hands—Bowker 


Sand Craft 


Harper’s Handy Book for Girls 
See Catalogue—Kindergarten Supplies—Brad- 
le v LO 


Supplies 


Department Stores 


“In the homes of America are born the children 
of America; and from them go out into American 
life, American men and women. They go out 
with the stamp of these homes upon them; and 
only as these homes are what they should be will 
the children be as they should be.” This does not 
mly to the home which has very little of 
It means all of us. When 
are teaching Mother Goose Rhymes to your 
n, find one which says, 


this world’s goods. 


‘Hark! Hark! the dogs do bark, 
Beggars are coming to town, 
Some in rags, some in tags, 
\nd some in velvet gowns.” 


ou read and play you and your children can 
t deal about life—its philosophy 


iCall Teal 


and 


Who reverence not the lamp of life 
in never see its light.” 
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Junior College Requires 
Play Course from Teachers 


The Junior College of Highland Park, Mich- 
igan, which gives an accredited two years of 
college work, is requiring of those who expect to 
teach the following Recreation Course given by 
Miss Nina B. Lamkin. The course gives a credit 
of three hours and includes two hours of practice 
work with a group. 


First Semester 


Theory—History of the Play Movement and 
its relation to education 

Correlation of Health and Play with 
School work and its effect on growth 
Classification of activities and meth- 
ods of teaching 

Organization of Boys’ and 
Clubs. Reference work, discussions, 
outlines and plans 


Girls’ 


Practice—Rhythms and story plays for small 
children. Story dramatization. Games 
and folk dances for different aged 
groups. Corrective work and mime- 
tic exercises 


Second Semester 


Theory—Physiology and psychology of activi- 
ties of the different aged groups. 
Organization of material and admin- 
istration. Methods of teaching. Spe- 
cial programs for holidays. Festivals. 
Pageants. Reference work, discus- 
sions, outlines and plans. Practice. 

Setting up exercises for playground 

and camp. Games, folk dancing, 

nature lore, the building of a pageant, 
swimming and water sports, group 
athletics, efficiency tests. 
sports for adult 

ments and contests. 


Games and 


groups. Tourna- 








Xecreation must try to save everybody or nobody. 
one human individual except as we do for all. 


We are all together. It is not possible to 


—ANNA GARLIN SPENCER. 
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Portland’s Rose Festival “Forever Dedicated to the 





tach year, for an entire week, the city of Port- 
land, Oregon, pays homage to the rose. No city 
gives fairer samples of this queen of flowers, and 
during that week roses of all types and colors are 
present in profusion—a constant demonstration of 
their great beauty 

This year a singularly beautiful and interesting 


festival was held during the third week in June. 


Public for Parks and 
Playgrounds” 


The following provisions for the platting of 
lands for recreation purposes were placed in the 


revised codes (1921) of the State of Montana 


Chapter 41, Sec. 4980. Plat or addition to be 


\W 
lhe presentation of an allegorical pageant, made and recorded \ 
“Rosaria,” depicting the influence of the rose upon ‘Any person, company, or corporation who may u: 
the progress of civilization, was presented on the lay out any city or town, or any addition to any 01 
first night of the celebration. The story of this city or town, or any tract of land within the limits I 
pageant was written by Mrs. Doris Smith. of any city or town, or town site, or tract of land vi 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, of “Land of the Sky outside of the boundaries of any city or town, or SU 
Blue Water” fame. wrote the music and Anthonv transfer any lots, blocks, or tracts therein, must th 
Euwer the poetry The ticket sale for this one cause to be made an accurate survey and_ plat 
event netted $25.000 thereof, and cause the same to be recorded in the m 

\t the culmination of this pageant the Queen office of the County Clerk and Recorder of the st 
P Si : ' ~ ' » im which caid 1 ae 7 of 
of the Festival, Suzanne Caswell Honeyman, was county in which said land lies. 
crowned. Arriving in the morning with her six Sec. 4981. What plat must contain. The plat ; 
; ' ; : a 7 i 
princesses and forty ladies in waiting on the must show as follows: 
battleship Oregon, she was met by the Royal a T , : . . 
Fotis : ). For the purpose of promoting the public 
Rosarians and Rosarian Band, who whisked her : ‘ : 
; comfort, welfare, and safety, such plat and sur- 
in her white and gold auto to the royal suite set : ; 
Peg . : vey must show that at least one-ninth of the 
aside for her use in t \lultnomah Hotel to await : ; , 0 
ab platted area, exclusive of streets, alleys, avenues, 
the coming festiviti The Governor was also . gis ; ; ; Ge 
, : , and highways, is forever dedicated to the public 
an especial guest he Oregon for this occasion. ¥ - Race ra 
The 36t1 held for parks and playgrounds; the one-half of such 
ie 36th annual rose sh wi ‘Id for tw . , - ¢ roe ” 
bags ; ) F 8a cmpag Bees ' ssa area so dedicated to the public for parks and play- 
days in the municipal auditorium under the aus- bo . a 
% ie Pett marge ste = i oe grounds may be distributed in small plots of not 
ces ot the Portland Rose Society. Each day : : . + ee vat 
‘al floral displ ny oe ' ; , i less than one block in area through the different if 
special floral display was exhibited at the Portlanc ° ¢ " 
' MI A , | Floral ] : per ; ; parts of the area platted ; and the one-half shall be re 
Art Museum. Gran ‘loral Parade with floats : ’ f ily 
leslie ee : ‘ consecrated into larger parks on the outer edge 0! 
and hundreds of natural rose blossoms was one re : " 
a I “ a Mul the area so platted. The board of county commis- 
ot the week's’ teatures t the Multnomah ° 7 ¢ it r ' 
stadi ; Ke “et “et sioners of the county, or the council of the city 01 ¢ 
stadium, a Kose estival Chorus consisting ol , é . we . 
ape S town, is hereby authorized to suggest suitable - 
hundreds of voic ang each evening. i ? 
' places for such parks and playgrounds, and 101 . 
hh entar . : ; 2 ee -! . ; : 
Much interest aroused in the Rose Festival good cause shown may make an order in the pro- s 
ee ae a aa raga, Snes er ; 7 a - 
Regatta in whi lere were a large number of ceedings of such body (to be endorsed and certified i 
eC Pacahiuid nrnor Cc ~ “scting r ‘ ee ee c eo ‘ 
entries. Rosebud programmes, consisting of on said plat), diminishing the amount of such area , 
athletics and dancing, were given in the afternoons herein required to be dedicated as public parks ae 
_ ; 1 +1, eas - 
during the week ie public parks. and playgrounds to not less than one-twelfth still 
During this gal eek, a King was also crowned thereof, exclusive of streets, alleys, avenues, and ce 
by name, Rex Ore gonus [X, and a Merrykhana highways ; provided, that where such platted area as 
Parade was staged in his honor. At this time the consists of a tract of land containing less than Pra 
drum corps were awarded prizes through the twenty acres, such board of county commission- Put 
American Legion Drum Corps competition. ers of the county, or the council of the city of , 
" ‘ ‘ : a ee | os 
No one lacke entertainment during the town, may make an order in the proceedtts = é 
" oe el n «of | 
week. Everyone s interested and nearly every- such body, to be endorsed and certified « aid 
) . : le or u 


one in this “City of Roses” had a part in making 


Rose Week a omplete success. 


plat, that no park or playground be set asi 
dedicated. 





Swimming Pools 


WESLEY BINTZ 


Lansing, Michigan 


all used the old swimming hole when we 


were children. In its way it had all the niceties 


ve have today in our modern pool. The bank 


used to be the spring board; we would have an 
overhanging tree which was the high dive; the 
lockers were some bushes out on the side where 
you could keep an eye on your clothes, and I am 
sure you remember the slide, that clay bank on 
the other side of the hole. But there is just one 

uble about that swimming hole today. So 
many cities are dumping their sewage in the 


streams that it is almost impossible to find a body 

of water today that can be used for swimming. 
Most cities have to construct their pools, and 
re many things to be considered in such a 


of L 
In regard to the location of your swimming 
pool, try to get it on a street car line, if you can. 
eT 1 nN r( d hard nt ad I ; bil 
et it on a good hard road, because automobile 
trafic is the biggest feeder of your swimming 
pool, You need a lot of parking space. And 


then do not forget your water, electric light and 


sewer facilities. As a general rule, the municipal 
park is the place that meets all those conditions. 
It has good roads in it; it has the space; it always 
has electric lights, water and sewage facilities ; and, 


general rule, it is the best place in the city. 
\o often people say to me, “We are going to 
he pool down in this hole.” Yes, a hole 
the ground! Did you ever stop to consider 
excavation, if you constructed the pool 
piece of ground, would not cost you 
re than about $1,000, and your swimming pool 
more than fifteen or twenty thousand dollars. And 
stll people will put the pool in a hole and make 
the sew e, the water and electric lines as much 
6000 feet longer than they should be. 


Tact such an arrangement is poor economy. 
‘ut the pool where it belongs. 
\ ipe 

ne of the pool is probably the first item 


to take up. The ordinary maximum 


e Recreation Congress, Atlantic City, October 


daily attendance at any swimming pool, taking the 
average size, is about seven per cent. of a city’s 
population. We are not talking about New York 
or Chicago here. Most of us live in the average 
size town. About seven per cent., then, of your 
population is your maximum attendance for any 
one day. Your maximum usage at any one time 
is about two per cent. You never get those people 
all in the pool at one time in any one day. They 
are spread all over the day. Your pool can be 
run to its capacity once in the morning, at least 
twice in the afternoon and once in the evening. 
That is, three and a half or four times a day the 
pool can be used to its capacity. I would not rec- 
ommend that you design a pool for its maximum 
possible usage. When you go to a show Friday 
night or Saturday night, you wait to get in. You 
take your turn. They do not design theatres for 
the crowd that is going to come on the Fourth of 
July or some hot day; do not design for the 
biggest crowd in the swimming pool. When you 
have a crowd, they can wait in line and take their 
turn. So design your pool for the average daily 
attendance. 

If you figure about one bather to every ten 
square feet of water surface in your pool, that is 
about right. You can’t put one person in every 
ten square feet of water, but you are going to 
have some people changing their clothes to go in 
swimming and some changing their clothes to go 
out, and you are going to have some lounging 
around on the concourse floor or sand beach, if 
you have it. But you have to have those facilities 
there to take care of that many people. 

Practically all pools become community pools. 
No town, unless it is a small town, can build one 
pool to take care of its entire population. It 
resolves itself into putting these pools in parts 
of the town so that they become community pools. 

The shape of the pool can be rectangular, ovoid, 
circular or irregular. There is one outstanding 
argument in favor of the rectangular pool, namely 
—you can hold official swimming meets in it more 
easily, provided it is sixty feet long or more. Out- 
side of that one point, I cannot see any particular 
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argument in favo rectangular pools. You 


can hold swimming meets in a pool with circular 
corners, if you want to, anu there are several 
good points in favor of a pool with circular corner, 
or ovoid pool. For instance, take a rectangular 


pool seventy-five feet by one hundred and fifty 


feet. The lengt!l he pool wall is what costs 
you most of your ney. It has a lot of re- 
inforcing in it; it goes into the ground; it has a 
walk around it he length of the pool wall and 
the pool wall itself are your controlling cost. If 


you will make the 


Ve rectangular pool an ovoid 
pool, you can make it fifteen feet wider, you can 
make it thirty f longer, you can increase the 


water area in the pool twenty per cent. and still 


have a pool wall exactly the same length. So, 
unless you expect to hold official meets in the 
pool, | would say, stay away from rectangular 
pools. There is another outstanding feature in 
favor of pools with rounded corners, and that is 
the fact that your temperature stresses are less 
destructive. That a theoretical matter, but it 
comes up here if you have that kind of a pool. 
An irregular pool is purely a local proposition, 
where you want to make it fit into some architec- 
tural or landscape design. You should have ad- 


vice on that matter 


The Bath Hous: 

Now your bath house. That is an auxiliary to 
the pool, of course, the bath house being to ac- 
commodate the | [ find, however, in going 
over the country that the bath house is usually 
just about one-half to one-third as big as it ought 
to be. That is, if you take care of all the people 
you possibly can take care of in that bath house, 
you cannot use that pool to its capacity. So I 
would say that the bath house ought to be large 
enough to use the pool to its capacity, to put in 
all the equipment you want to put in. Be sure 
your bath house it well ventilated. There is noth- 
ing that will rot so quickly as a bath house if 
you build it of wood. It is not under water, it is 
not dry; it is damp all the time. Then be sure it 
is designed to take care of your bathers so you 
have control of them. Let them go in one door 
and come out another door. Do not have them 
crossing each other. Men should be on one side 
and women on the other 

The equipment in every pool can be divided 
into three parts. First, the facilities for changing 
clothes and taking care of your bathers; second, 
the sanitary facilities; and third, re-circulation. 


For changing clothes, of course, the men are 


POOLS 


usually satisfied to have a little bench to sit down 
on and a place to put their clothes. You can ise 
the basket system for the clothes, sometimes ca! led 
the St. Louis system, or you can use lockers, 
Those are the two outstanding systems which 
you may use. Ihe baskets cost you less to put 
in and more to operate. The lockers cost you 
more to put in and less to operate. If you hay 
baskets, a man comes in, gets a basket, takes it 
and changes his clothes, puts his clothes in the 
basket, brings it back and you put it away. Then 
when he is through using the pool, he comes to 
h- 


the attendant and gets the basket again, changes 
to his street clothes and returns the basket. You 
not only handle the basket four times, but you 
handle that bather four times. When you have 
lockers, he comes up, you give him a key 
then you forget him until he is ready to leave 
the place. 

Sanitary facilities must be taken care of. There 
is nothing quite so important as sanitary facilities 


Re-circulation 


In the old swimming hole this problem was 
taken care of by the running stream of 
water. That was fine. But when you build 
an artificial pool, the water must be re-circulated 
in some way or other. There are several ways 
to take care of that. In the first place, you can 
use the fill and draw system. That means fill the 
pool and use it three or four days and then empty 
it and fill it again. That works out all right 
where your city has plenty of water and they 
want to save the expense of the filtration and 
sterilization equipment, which in the ordinary 
pool would cost about three thousand dollars or 
thirty-five hundred dollars. 

It is possible to take care of the sterilization 
manually, that is, by dosing the water im some 
way, but you cannot take care of your filtration 
by this means. Your filtration equipment is a 
big tank of variotis sizes. The ordinary tank 
would be about eight feet in diameter, twelve to 
sixteen feet long, filled with four feet of graded 
sand, coarse at the bottom and fine at the top. 
It is a steel tank, built so as to sustain sixty-five 
to one hundred pounds pressure per square inch. 
The water is brought in at the top, forced down 
through the sand, and in going through it all the 
suspended matter and so on is taken out ; 
water. But still you do not yet have the water M™ 
to bathe in. It might be just as clear as crystal and 


, 1 
rt tne 


be the deadliest water. Here sterilization comes 
in, and some agent is used to sterilize that water. 
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is used to some extent; chlorine is used 
\bably ninety-eight per cent. of the municipal 
systems of the United States, and there is 
ra violet ray which is gaining headway very 
nd will, no doubt, in a few years be used 
h as the chlorine. 
recirculate the water in a pool you have to 


the water into the pool in some way and 


out in some way so you will get an even 
ution of that water. Let us say that this 
[f you bring the water in one 
one end and take it out one hole at the 
d, you will not recirculate it. The water 

1 current down the center of the pool, 


5S a tank 


have ocean currents, and you will not 
late the water. You have to bring the 
three or four or five points at one end 
- it off at three or four or five points at 
er end. The state law of California re- 
that the water be changed once at least 
or eight hours. It requires a turn-over 
lay, sometimes four times a day. Per- 
have not found that necessary. Cali- 
is the most stringent law there is. In 
s, however, if they do not have a law— 
ire only eight or ten states that do—the 
pool comes directly under the State 
Health or local health officers. The 
rds for a swimming pool are those of drink- 
er. You can readily see the reason for 
ou are in that water, some of it gets in 
uth, and if you contract any infections it 
ymes through your eyes, nose, ears, mouth 
sores. If the pool is properly taken care 
‘ with an open sore will be admitted. 


onstruction 


construction. Some of you 

in the south and you do not need to 
about it, but when you get up in 

ite you have to look out for frost. Take 
tings down deep enough. It does not 
to go a foot deeper. In this part of 
you ought to be at least three feet 
ground line. Do not forget sub-drain- 
ire not many pools which put in 

but that is what causes the floor 


t any sharp offsets on the pool bottom. 
along, drop in, lose their heads, and 

not have some lifeguards there, they 

ble. Be sure to have your pool roped 

leep end. 

ive somebody who knows how to de- 
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sign your pool, you will get a larger percentage 
wadable than you would otherwise. The average 
pool is about sixty per cent. wadable, and I am 
able to get as high as ninety per cent. wadable 
in my pools. 

Do not forget the scum-gutter. Out if Illinois 
they asked me about tarvia and asphalt bottoms 
and gravel bottoms, and what they did not ask 
me about was not worth asking about. They had 
a design without a scum-gutter. I said, “Do all 
the other things that should not be done, but do 
not forget a scum-gutter. I would rather see that 
than all the other things.” You get three kinds 
of dirt in your pool: One that goes to the bottom, 
which does not bother you; the second goes into 
suspension and solution and is taken care of by 
your filtration equipment; and the third is a kind 
of an oily scum which comes to the top. The 
pools at Flint did not have any filtration and 
sterilization equipment ; they would fill them, use 
them three or four days and empty them. They 
would fill them up full, the pools would be used 
all day long, and by night they would be down 
three or four inches from the top of the scum 
gutter. The next morning the pools would be half 
covered with a kind of oily scum just from the 
one day’s use. They would bring the water up on 
to the scum gutter and in five minutes that was 
all off. 

Be sure and have inlets and outlets where they 
belong, and the proper number so that you get 
proper re-circulation. You cannot have a pool 
and put an inlet here and an outlet ten feet away 
and get any circulation. The water merely passes 
from one to the other. 

You should have a walk around the pool. If 
you do not, the bathers are going to walk in the 
grass or in the mud. It does not make much 
difference which they walk in, if you get it in the 
pool it makes a mess. 

I am going to give you my opinion about sand 
beaches and then you can use your own judg- 
ment. I do not have much use for them on an 
artificial pool, because it is my opinion that they 
are probably one of the best breeding places of 
germs and bacteria which can be found. The 
sand is damp and warm and has no chance of 
being washed and changed like the water in the 
pool. Just one contaminated grain of sand in 
your eye, your mouth, your nose or your ears 
will contaminate you or give you an infection just 
as quickly as the water can. Personally, I do not 
have any use for sand beaches. 

It is important to enclose your pool so that you 
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have control of your public. That is, you cannot 
just let people promiscuously come and use the 


pool and go away 


Operation of the P 


There must be several life guards—not fewer 
than three on_ the iverage sized pool, nor 
two when the pool is in full use, as in the after- 
noon and evenii During supper time and 
around noon, when it is not much used, one guard 
can take care of it if it is not too big. You should 
get length rather than too much width in your 


swimming pool, for when they are too wide, the 
life guards cannot watch them. You have to have 
overhead lighting on your pool. If you do not, 
your guards cannot watch it. If you had lights 
around the outside the pool, and the pool was 
a floor or something like that, the light would be 
reflected, but the water absorbs the light and you 
do not have the proper kind of lighting unless 
you have some overhead lights. 

Water is a local matter, and you can find out 
from your water board what it will cost you. It 


is very easy to figure the capacity of the swim- 


ming pool in gallos cubic feet, and get the 
cost of a tank full of water at the rates that 
water will be suppl Your electrical bill will 
amount to the light usage that you will have plus 


the cost of operatit 


a recirculating pump and 
motor. This motor will be from five to fifteen 
horse power, depending on the size of the pool 
and the rate of recirculating and also the pressure 
at which you recirculate the water. If a recircula- 
ting system is installed, you will need to change 
the water in the ibout once in a month to 


remove the heavier dirt that settles to the bottom 


of the pool; if you use the fill and draw system, 
you must figure on emptying the pool and refilling 
about twice a weel 

In general it is not necessary to heat a pool 
because when the water gets so cold that the people 
do not want to use it, the air is too cold for them. 
You could do more good heating the air than 
heating the water ; and with an outdoor pool that 
is out of the question 


Maintenance on a pool outside of general oper- 


1 


ating expenses dos amount to very much 
if it is designed right. If it is wrong, you get 
temperature cracks, every year it gets worse, and 
you have to take care of that. 

In regard to cost, that is very hard to give you 
here, because every pool is different, the condi- 
tions are different, and so on; but you can figure 
in general about two dollars per square foot of 


water surface area—that is a general figure—i{ it 
is designed right and put in the way it ought to be. 
Take your bath house, include your equipment 
and everything, it will run between three and 
four dollars per square foot of water surface. 


The Division of Physical 
Education of Philadelphia 
Makes Its Report 


In the report of the Division of Physical /du- 
cation for the year ending August 31, 1924, \Vil- 
liam A. Stecher, Director of Physical Education, 
tells of the work of the Division in its five general 
types of activities—Physical Education in High 
and Elementary Schools, Athletics and A fter- 
school Play in High and Elementary Schools, 
Vacation Playgrounds and Swimming Centers, 
Training Courses for Playground Teachers and 
Wanderlust Walks on Saturdays. 

An interesting section of the report is that deal- 
ing with supervised athletics, in which is described 
the work of the Supervisory Committee on Athle- 
tics composed of different sections, each section 
having full control of the athletic situation in 
different types of schools. The members of these 
sectional committees are appointed yearly by the 
Superintendent of Schools upon recommendation 
of the principals of the schools affected. Each 
section makes the rules applying to its type of 


school. The boys’ section of the high schools, 


for example, has full control of all phases of 
athletic competition in boys’ high schools. No 
school may engage in any kind of athletic competi- 
tion with any other school, either within or with- 
out the Philadelphia system, without the sanction 
of the Committee, which regulates all questions 
relative to eligibility, age of players, number of 
games that may be played during the week or dur- 
ing a season, scholarship standing, and similar 
problems. The Committee meets once a month 
in the office of the Director of Physical Educa- 
tion. 


Our Way 
Night and day 
Work and play 
Watch and PRAA. 





Canoe Polo 


(A New Game) 


B. E. Wiccins 


Division of Physical Education Columbus, Ohio, Public Schools 


{ lL of thre Game 


object of the game is to direct a large ball 


floating upon the water across a goal line by 
means of a pole in the hands of a player. The 


end lines of the playing area constitute the goal 
ayers are in canoes. 


rand Equipment 


hen the game is played in a lake, the end or 
goal lines should be marked by anchored craft or 
loys, one at each corner of the designated area. 
Phe area shall approximate a 300 foot by 400 foot 
ectanel [f practicable, wood or cork “float 


e used to mark the entire area. When 


in a stream, flags should be used on each 


mark the end or goal lines if the game 
is played across-stream ; or to mark the side lines, 
as the case may be. The five yard zone at each 
en uuld be marked with buoys or flags. 

The ball shall be a regulation cage ball or its 
equivalent, and fully inflated. No substance other 
than a water-proofing material shall be applied to 
Its Surtace. 

tilting poles shall not exceed ten feet in 

length, and shall be well padded on one end in 

safeguard the players and to prevent 
pu ring the ball. 

ihe canoes, three for each team, shall be ap- 

tely equal as to size and type. No canoes 

of the “Sponson” type shall be used unless (1) 
by mutual agreement of the competing teams, (2) 
he event of there being a sufficient number 


to equip both teams. 


f Crews 

tach team shall be composed of three crews, 
and ¢ crew shall comprise two paddlers and 
One t nine in all. Each team’s craft, or 
cont s, Should have a distinguishing mark for 


ence of both the officials and specta- 


O fficials 


There shall be one starter and referee; two 
inspectors of boundaries; one timer and two 
scorers. The starter and referee shall be supreme 
in authority during the progress of the game, and 
shall rule upon all fouls, penalties and goals. The 
referee and timer should occupy one boat or canoe 
in order to avoid confusion of signals ( whistle or 
gun). 


Length of Game 


Two fifteen minute periods shall constitute a 
game. At the expiration of the first period, the 
contesting teams shall change goals and resume 
playing ten minutes thereafter on the referee’s 
signal. It is suggested that a game for juniors 
shall consist of two ten minute periods. 


Ball Out of Bounds 


(1) When the ball is propelled over the side 
lines, the inspectors or referee shall replace it in 
fair territory and the two nearest crews of the 
opposing teams shall start its progress—bow on 
to the ball. (2) When within the goal and five 
yard lines, it shall be replaced in fair territory five 
yards from the goal line. 


Time Out 

Time shall be taken out: (1) when the ball is 
forced out of bounds; (2) when a fair goal is 
awarded; (3) at the end of the first period; (4) 
when a capsized canoe blocks or impedes the 
progress of the ball five (5) yards from the goal 
line (full length of end lines) ; (5) when a serious 
accident occurs; (6) when a foul is called by the 
referee ; (7) when a pole is broken or dangerously 
damaged. 

“Time out” shall in all cases be determined by 


the referee. 
Starting Position of the Respective Teams 


At the start of the game, after each fair goal is 
made, or a penalty for foul goal or otherwise, the 
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crews of each team shall start from their respec- 
tive ends of the playing area. The ball shall be 
placed in the center of the playing area (1) at the 
beginning of each period, (2) after each fair goal, 
(3) after each foul goal (penalty). 

A fair goal shall count five points. A foul 
goal shall count two points for the team fouled. 
Overtime periods of five minutes each shall be 
played if the score is a tie at the end of the 
regular playing time 
Fouls and Penalti 

(1) Tilting at tertering with an opponent 
(Note: The ball 


played, not the opponent, 


or his canoe: Penalty 2 points 
in all cases should be 
) 


2) Using the hands to ad- 
vance the ball in lieu of the pole: Penalty—1 point. 


as in canoe tilting 


(3) Advancing the ball by any part of a canoe: 
Penalty 
method from the surface of the water: Penalty— 


(5) “Boxing” 


2 points. (4) Raising the ball by any 


1 point. 


(enclosing an opponent 


Penalty—2 points. 


with two or more crews) 
(6) The use of the hands, paddles or pole to 
block or impede the progress of an opponent: 
Penalty—2 points ') Unnecessary roughness, 
illegal blocking or holding five (5) yards from the 
goal lines: Penalty—4 points. 

The loss of one or more members of any crew 
by capsizing or otherwise shall not cause a 
stoppage of the game 

Exceptions: When 


occurs within five 


i mishap of this character 
yards of the goal line, and the 
free progress of the ball is impeded thereby. The 
referee only shall give the signal for a stoppage 
of the game. 

All changes or modifications of the above rules 
made necessary by peculiar conditions shall be 
mutually agreed upon by the competing captains 


prior to the beginning of the game. 


IN LEADERSHIP 





Nine Points of Community 
Recreation Leadership 


To Be a Successful Community Recreation 
Leader Means to Be 


1. d Student To havea knowledge of the his- 
tory, philosophy and psychology of the play, rec- 
reation and leisure time movement; to keep in 
touch with the latest experiments, developments 
and literature; to understand its relationship to 
other national social movements and its relation- 
ship to the whole social problem of America. 

2. A Promoter ‘To have the power to interest 
folks; to interpret the movement successfully to 
others; to have the imagination and initiative to 
visualize and secure support for new programs 
and activities; to be an enthusiastic and firm be- 
liever in the movement so that one can stir up en- 
thusiasm and inspire individuals, groups and or- 
ganizations to take responsibility for meeting the 
community recreation problem; to be sympathetic, 
friendly and to inspire good will. 

3. An Organizer To be able to organize com- 
mittees and other groups such as volunteers ; to be 
able to get folks to do things for themselves; to 
organize the details of programs and activities and 
work them into a balanced recreation program; 
to have the ability to multiply one’s self so as to 
promote successfully all the activities which must 
be carried on to meet in any substantial way the 
demands for a full program. 

4. An Administrator To be a good executive 
and administrator ; to render service to the great- 
est number in the most places, at the least cost per 
capita; to organize and have properly carried on 
the necessary business detail of community recrea- 

(Continued on page 277) 





the religion of 


guage of wonderful literature. 


is to give music and drama which will elevate. 





The Medieval Church used the drama, music, art, literature to create a refining influence 
to save the world from vulgarity, which is only another name for the pollution of the mind. Ir. 
S. Parkes Cadman would like to have the Church go back to its old refining activity. 
the future spreading a beautiful sight before the eye, pouring lovely sounds into 
the ear, filling the youthful mind with wholesome and inspiring ideas, clothed in the alluring lan- 
Youth will get its music, its drama somewhere. 


He sees 


The pr yblem 




















Eighteen Years’ Progress in Community 
Recreation’ 


] 
} 


Its final acts have not yet been written. 


the recreation workers in the country. 


pBIE Conpit: Once more the stage is set. 


\Ve, too, are going to give you a play tonight. 
The place is everywhere in America. 


The time, 
The theme, the development of the com- 
ity recreation movement. 


resent. 

The cast is rather 

ve one. It includes not only the players whom 

1 see on the platform but the thousands of rec- 

tion workers, officials and volunteers through- 
\merica. 

[he play is arranged in a number of short 
es. In presenting them, we, too, shall give 
something of fantasy, something of comedy, 
perhaps, something of tragedy. 

e play will of necessity be an unfinished one. 

We are, 
f us, playing only in the first act, for recrea- 
as an organized movement in America is in 

teens. The play is still young, and also the 


part in this drama is to present to you the 


published material of the Association. 


he really interesting and significant thing 
t the booklets, pamphlets and bulletins which 
iblished is that they are the product of all of 
The hand- 
ks on music and drama, on games and social 
ties, on community buildings, on layout of 
rounds, on recreative athletics, are all based 
iY experience as you have passed them on 
(he bulletins are the records of what you 
ng in your cities, and so we might go on 

1T¢ ly. 
»w have fourteen handbooks, in addition 
prepared specifically for the American 
The most of our books is the 
it Book, of which you have doubtless all 
\ll of our books may be seen in the ex- 


recent 


have said, the publishing of literature, 

ets, bulletins and magazines is made pos- 

ly as you out in the field make your find- 

ng | experiences available. We are merely the 

ing and distributing stations which pass on 

black white, so that 

lay know what California is doing, and a 

‘own in Massachusetts may profit by what is being 
ommunity in Illinois. 


<periences in and 


, lresses given by the Workers of the Playground 
. \ssociation of America at the Recreation Congress, 
October 18, 1924, 


And so, because you play such an important 
part in the literature of the recreation movement, 
please be very patient and very responsive when 
we ask you for information and pester you with 
questions, remembering that it is for the common 
good. Please make it a point to send us all your 
bulletins, everything you publish, in whatever 
form. It is all welcome, and it is all grist for 
the mill. 





L. H. Werr: I am supposed to talk to you about 
my activities as a “Fact Hound” tonight. In 
other words, I am to speak on the subject of the 
exchange of information through studies, investi- 
gations, surveys. 

Now, when this subject was suggested to me, 
I became very curious to know just how scientific 
an organization the recreation workers represent, 
both from the standpoint of a national organiza- 
tion and from the standpoint of the local organi- 
zations throughout the United States. And I found . 
that during the last thirteen years there have been 
made in America, so far as I have information, 
about sixty special so-called recreation surveys of 
as many communities in America. Thirty-seven 
of these, I believe, have been made by the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of -\merica, 
and the remainder by different national and local 
organizations. 

A good many of those surveys I have had the 
pleasure of working upon myself, and during the 
thirteen years that I have been with the Asso- 
ciation I suppose I have attempted to make al- 
most as many studies or so-called surveys. At the 
present time I have upon my hands the follow- 
ing studies: A recreation study of the City of 
Buffalo; one of Houston, Texas; a state-wide ' 
survey of the State of Utah, with special studies 
of Salt Lake City, Provo, Logan and Ogden, 
Utah. And during the past year, at the same 
time that I have had all these surveys upon my | 
hands, we undertook to direct the nation-wide 
study of the organized camping movement in 
America. Some of you may know something 
about the results of that study as it appeared in the 
form of the manual on organized camping, entitled 
Camping Out. 

Now, in these surveys, take, for example, the 
study that I am attempting to make of the City of 
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We started in with this viewpoint, under 


Butialo. 
the direction of the Civic Planning Association of 


the City of Buffalo—of studying that large 
community of over a_ half million people 
from the standpoint of finding out what had 
been done by the citizens of that community to 
make the City of Buffalo the best possible place in 
the world in which to live; and if a good job had 
not been done in making it the best possible place 
in which to live, then what ought to be done to 
make it SO. 

It is significant that a Civic Planning Associa- 
tion has taken this broad viewpoint of the build- 
ing or the rebuilding and replanning of a com- 
munity. Originally most of our City Planning 
Commissions started out with the idea of trying 
to make our communities the best possible places 
in which to work. And for years the civic plan- 
ners have given their attention to the location of 
factories, commercial institutions and transporta- 
But now we have them giving 
equal, if not more, attention to the great question 
of planning our communities so that they will not 
only be the best places in the world in which to 
work but also will be the best possible places in 
the world in which to live. 

[ should like to say just this in conclusion: that 


tion facilities 


I believe everyone of us ought to turn himself 
I think that 
we ought to be searching, day in and day out, from 
a critical point of view, to study and understand 
our problems better and better. And I am hop- 
ing that the time may come, and come soon, when 
we may have, perhaps as a part of the national 
organization, a well-organized and thoroughly 
officered and well-financed research department. 


into a sort of scientific investigator. 


James E. Rocers: Every profession needs 


leaders, trained leaders. And, of course, a new 
and growing profession—and we are now a pro- 
Tession So, as the President, Mr. 


Lee, says, we have been growing by leaps and 


needs leaders. 


bounds. And if you will take THe PLayGrounD 
MaGAzINe of this year, you will see what has hap- 
pened in 


‘way of one hundred per cent. growth 
'rom 1913 to 1923, from 320 cities to 680, from 


6,000 workers to something like 12,000, and you 
will see the great need in this thing that was once 
a job but is now a profession. 

I thin! should emphasize the great fact that 
we have entered into the portals with medicine, 
with the great profession of teaching, with the 
Profession of engineering—and we are engineers. 
We are educators. But profession must, of 
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course, have training. And with training, you 


must have schools. So in this spreading, grow- 
ing, new profession, the great need is for new 
leaders. 

This profession has changed greatly in the past 
ten years, from summer playgrounds for children, 
twenty years ago, to a new profession which is not 
playgrounds, not drama, not music, but com- 
munity recreation. This is a Recreation Congress, 
and that changes the whole subject matter and ap- 
proach. And the community side, the unity in 
our program, the ideal of including not only play 
and athletics, but drama and music and com- 
munity art, has brought with the word “com- 
munity” the great need for the training of organ- 
izers, and not directors. And so the secret of the 
whole profession is the emphasis on the approach 
to this art that our President has spoken about. 

Therefore, in the training of leaders it seems 
to me we have three parts in this new subject of 
community recreation as against physical educa- 
tion or play, the subject matter that is included 
in the big plan or program, which is the profes- 
sion of community organization for recreation for 
the welfare of community and national life. 

The activities are represented in four great de- 
partments: Athletics and play is the first. Then 
has grown the second addition—neighborhood or- 
ganization, social centers, adult recreation. The 
third great theme is drama and community 
pageantry. The fourth theme is community music. 
Those are the four departments in what we may 
call skill and knowledge. And so, in training, 
there is the great need for skill and knowledge. 

On the art side there is a great need. When I 
go into communities, people say, “We don’t want 
directors who merely direct activities, such as folk 
dancing. We want somebody to go out and mobil- 
ize, energize, bring together the Rotary Club, the 
School Board, the Park Boards, who will take all 
of our plans, who will take the school yards and 
the buildings, the parks, the vacant lots, the streets 
and the church centers, and mobilize this thing 
and go at it as an engineer.” So there comes in 
the art of approach, the art of set-up, the art of 
getting folks. 

In the community centers it is not the program 
of recreation for that evening, but it is: “How did 
you get that Parent-Teacher Association to be the 
initiating group? In the neighborhood of the 
Fifth Ward, how do you go about it?” And so 
the great need in training today, it seems to me, 
is the art side. 

Now, because a speaker should have terminal 
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facilities, I just want to say that the national asso- 
ciation, naturally, being a co-operative movement, 
has established a co-operative school in Chicago 
—a center that gives much in the way of facilities 
and through the courtesy of the South Park Com- 
mission and V. K. Brown, Charles English and 
others, there has been established there a dynamic 
school training to meet this new profession, to 
meet the new needs coming up because of the de- 
mand not only from you but from the field. And 
I simply want to end with this: This need for 
leadership comes from the community that says, 
“We want directors plus, who are community 
organization people with ideals, and who are 
artists.” 

Peter W. DyKkema: Friends, I have hardly a 
right to be up here, because only a portion of my 
time is given to Community Service. And so I 
consider this a privilege to be here. 

There are two things I want to tell you. The 
first one is personal, and the other has reference 
to your work. The first one is that which I feel 
the most, and that is what Community Service has 
done for me. And the second is what we are try- 
ve been able to help with the 
music program, do with music through Com- 
munity Service and through this organization. 

In the first place, | want to say that just as Lee 
Hanmer started me in the humanizing aspect of 
as kind enough to take me, noth- 


ing, as far as | 


music when he y 
ing but a poor, ignorant University professor, and 
make me into army song leader—just as he 
started that, I think Community Service has car- 
ried it on and kept me throughout at the task of 


finding out what isic is in actual relationship to 


people, and not in relationship to the class- 
room. That to me it is the large side. It is the 
reason why I cling to this opportunity of working 
with Community Service when it is extremely 


difficult to do so 


3ut the other thing is what this organization 
has aimed to do with music. Music has been so 
long in the world, it has been used so constantly 
and it has been misused so constantly that the 


great task before the community worker today is 
to interpret this old art of music in terms of the 
new needs of our people. We constantly had these 
things in the old times, and we had that over and 
over again to meet 

Now, Community Service brings no specially 
new forms to music, but it does bring continually 
new interpretations of this old art of music which 
so long has been in the possession of a few, which 


so long has been an art of display for a nuniber 
of the talented. And the thing that this organiza- 


tion stands for and the thing that I know you 
stand for has been the insistence that this old art 
be turned back, as it was originally, into the full 
and complete use of the people. 

The great thing, it seems to me, we do when 
we go into a city is simply to aid the various {ac- 
tors in the community to interpret themse| 


ives, 
There is nobody so lonely, as we have found out 
in the ordinary town, as the musician. The music 
supervisor, to take one example, is the sole one 


of her species in the whole community. She has 
no one to commune with. She feels usually that 
all the community efforts are against what she 


is trying to do in the school, that she has no one 
who understands her problem; and she has need, 
first of all, of being put into relationship with the 


rest of the work and what music is to be 

On the other hand, the average community 
worker has the feeling that he only has the diree- 
tion of what music is to be, that he has no rela- 
tionship with the trained musician. If there is 
anything we have tried to do it is to make all these 
people understand, the music supervisor with her 
children in the school, the artist with his special 
pupils, the one who is giving the concert courses, 
those who have a little of the high charms of 
music in their homes, and the man who is leading 
community singing in the parks, the Kiwanis Club, 
the Rotary Club, and all those—to have them un- 
derstand that all of them together are working 
with this one precious art for the sake of making 
a finer and a better America. 

That has been the essential thing we have done 
in our conferences throughout. That has been the 


spirit we have tried to put into the schoo! with 
these people who have passed through 11 under 
Mr. Rogers. That is the thing which the cor- 
respondence has always endeavored to do—to 
make people understand the unity effect i all the 
various types of music and the fact that all of 
them are working for the sake of making a finer 


and happier America. 


Georce E. Dickie: There are a great many 
things that I should like to tell you. [here are 


names of organizations written all over jieces 0! 
paper stuck in my inside pocket and here on the 
table that I should like to read to you. [ul Mr. 
Lee told me this morning that if I started to do 


it, everyone would walk out. There ar still . 
number of people to be heard from, and ! desire 


to finish before the tap of the bell. So. first 0 
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let me erect here a great statue and, earnestly 
with great reverence, let us bow our heads 
re that statue to the unknown and unsung 
\nizations. 
merica, you have often heard, is a great coun- 
t extends from Maine to California and vice 
And we who are here often find ourselves 
very nerve center of the community life, the 
munity in which we live. I know that almost 
f us say we have too many organizations. But 
lease let us not lose our perspective because we 
pen to be in the nerve center. 
feel that way very, very often. But let us 
of the thousands and millions of men and 
n, and especially children, whose lives are 
ry and starved, for what? For life, for con- 
for social life with other people. And then 
we think of those thousands and millions of 
, and we look about us in our communities 
see the barren lives of large numbers of peo- 
ve realize the need for all of the organiza- 
that we have and many, many more—at 
much more organized group effort, because 
s through organization that in society we 
e these better things. So I have no apology 
ffer for the very large number of organiza- 


the message that I want to bring is that the 
tion movement, as interpreted by the Play- 
and Recreation Association of America, 
serve in the recreation field all these or- 
tions in local communities. And almost 
anizations, from the army and navy to the 
from the church to the American Legion, 
he Parent-Teacher Association to the fra- 
anizations of many kinds, and the in- 
| organizations have their recreation prob- 
nd recreation plays a part in even the most 
business meetings. 

Playground and Recreation Association 
ca aims to be the effective expression for 
ese organizations in the field of recrea- 

legislation is needed, the Association 
secure what is necessary. If information 
lies are needed, the Association tries to 
need. And the Association does not en- 

confine recreation into any one organi- 
one channel or one group in a com- 
it does not aim to build up an institu- 
er nationally or locally, but rather to set 
ideas, thoughts, activities, methods, and 

m to permeate all organizations. 
there isn’t time to tell much of this. I 


this list, at the top of the list, beginning 


with the A’s, the American Legion, with its thou- 
sands of posts throughout the country. Thou- 
sands of pamphlets relating to the Legion and com- 
munity activities have been distributed by the As- 
sociation to all the posts and many of the indi- 
vidual members of the American Legion. It is 
only one little example of the hundreds of things 
that are being done co-operatively between the 
American Legion and the Playground and Recrea- 
tion Association of America in the field of com- 
munity recreation. 

In the church drama which you will see illus- 
trated here tomorrow evening, in the field of 
music, in the singing of Christmas carols, in many 
other ways, there is a service to the churches; 
there is a service, also, from the churches and 
from all these organizations to the recreation 
movement. Recently leaders in the Protestant, 
the Catholic and the Jewish churches in Iowa and 
[llinois wrote letters to all of their local branches 
in all denominations and centers, urging the inter- 
est of the churches in legislative efforts which 
were taking place in those states. 

I must stop now, but I assure you that I have 
a very long list of examples and testimonials to 
prove the truth of what I am saying when | tell 
you that the Playground and Recreation Associa- 
tion of America is truly endeavoring to represent 
and to serve the recreation interests of all people 
and all organizations, regardless of caste or race 
or religion. 


A. R. WELLINGTON : I remember at Springteld 
last year, I think for possibly the first time in my 
career, I was called upon to fill the pulpit of a 
church. It is a far cry from sales management 
to the pulpit of a church. I want to say, however, 
that the little experience I had at Springfield I 
believe was of tremendous value. In that little 
country church, some six or seven miles out of 
Springfield, one could not but be very forcibly im- 
pressed with the opportunity for service, if vou 
would allow the co-operation of those whom you 
were attempting to serve to help you. 

In going into some of the cities of the Middle 
West where they have had a good deal of a prob- 
lem in the past few years, I have been very forci- 
bly impressed again with the fact that by simply 
surrounding oneself with a few men and women 
who have at heart the best interests of the com- 
munity in which they live, one is struck with the 
fact that with very little effort and with very little 
stimulation a plan may be quickly evolved which 
is bound to result in what afterwards becomes 
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an all-embracing system of recreation affording 
real leisure time activities not for one or for two 
but for all. 

Having a very few minutes’ time, I think it 
might be well to mention one particular situation. 
Some two years ago, for the first time, I happened 
to go into a little city in the State of Indiana, a 
city of some thirty thousand people. They appar- 
ently were filled with the idea that duplication of 
effort had made it practically impossible to evolve 
anything which would really function in a satis- 
factory way. The Mayor of that city mentioned 


the fact that he had just recently purchased some 
attractive land for park purposes, that the city 
was very much divided and he was rather fearful 
that he would be defeated for re-election because 
of the purchase of that land. One or two simple 


questions brought out the fact that if in any way 
he could possibly popularize that little area he 
would feel that he had not only done something 
of great value for his own administration but, of 
course, for the city 


The result was that some few months ago ‘(not 
two years ago, but some few months ago) this 


same little city had progressed to the point where 
I was able to wir uur headquarters staff that 


this city at the present moment has an option on 


a twenty-five thousand dollar golf course, a forty 
thousand dollar swimming pool which will start 


to operate in the spring, five public parks with 
playgrounds, four neighborhood community cen- 
ters in operation, and with a total attendance using 
the activities during this past summer of 174,000. 

That is stimulating. And sometimes I believe, 
as we get around from time to time and feel within 
ourselves that the bottom is dropping out, some 
such situation as the one that I have just spoken 
of is the thing which means, to most of us, more 
than we can realize a new faith, a new hope and 
a real understanding and real, unquestionable feel- 
ing that with such workers as we have here with 


us, with the help of organizations and individuals 
and with the spirit which comes to us from such 
gatherings as this, there is no question at all as to 


| 


the ultimate results in the work that we are trying 


to acc mmplish 


GEORGE W. BRADEN 
when my son Paul was born, I conceived the idea 
of planting a tree on each of his birthdays. And 
you can imagine what a tremendous joy it was to 
me a year ago last May, in returning to the old 
home, to see the sycamores, the eucalyptus trees, 
the peppers and some six or eight varieties of fruit 


Twenty-two years ago, 


trees that were the result of that early planting 
of birthday trees. 

With that simple illustration you can easily 
understand what a joy it was to me, again, in re- 
turning to the coast, to see the fruit and the re- 
sults of the early planting in the field of com- 
munity recreation and play of our friends, L. H. 
Weir and Lee Hanmer and our beloved Dr. 
Gulick, who has now gone to the other side. 

I remember when in the first playground meet- 
ing in the City of Los Angeles, Lee Hanmer said, 
“I was tremendously interested in coming out to 
this site (the Echo Park in Los Angeles) this 
afternoon, to see that convicts were hauling in the 
sand for the creating of the sand boxes and the 
sand piles for the kindergarten children. Little 
did these convicts know that they were working 
themselves out of a job.” How true that is—they 
were working themselves out of a job! 

Now, hear me when I say this: In talking with 
my friend, William F. Holland, director of all the 
charitable and philanthropic work of Los Angeles 
County, when three weeks ago I was taking a ride 
with him around the district to Pasadena, | said, 
“Now, tell me, how do you feel, as the County's 
director of charities and philanthropies and having 
to do with all of the probation work of this 
County, regarding the community recreation en- 
terprises in this district ?” 

He turned to me and made this statement: “I 
know of one district in the City of Los Angeles 
where last year there were a hundred children, or 
in the earlier period, a hundred children who were 
convicted of minor offenses of various kinds, de- 
linquency of various kinds; and this year out of 
that district only three children have been haled 
into court.” That, again, is one of the fruits of 
the early sowing of L. H. Weir’‘and Lee Hanmer 
and others on the coast. 

[ remember the story that is told frequently in 
the far west of the elderly woman who, going 
down one of the avenues, conceived the idea of 
scattering seed as she went along the lane. It is 
said she sowed the seed of the California poppies. 
And now as you go down this particular lane or 
avenue in the spring of the year, the golden Calli- 
fornia poppies are strewn in the way and under 
your feet. And so, in a sense, we can do that in 
the field service. 

Now, in closing, I want to give two or three of 
the practical things that seem to me come into the 
field service work. Field service in the eleven 
western states, as you can well recognize, is 4 
difficult task because of the great distances that 
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have be covered. It is quite a trip for me to 
go from the City of Pasadena to Denver. It is 
quite < trip to Seattle and Portland and Victoria 
and Washington. But the distance itself is one 
of the important factors in the field service in the 
Western states. You can see that it is quite a dif- 
ferent problem to the field worker in the little city 


of Grand Junction, Colorado, who doesn’t have 
a dozen or fifteen or twenty well-organized and 
soing community recreation centers nearby. 

john Norviel is off by himself. And it means 
a creat deal when I go in to see John Norviel and 


meet with his committee there. In a sense, it is an 
event in the city. It might be more of an event 
if somebody else should come, but it means a great 
deal to John Norviel. It means a great deal to the 
Recreation Association of Butte, Montana, when 
the field worker comes in to visit that city. And 
so because of the distance itself, I think in many 
ways the field work means more than it does in the 
congested districts of the east, where there are a 
large number of cities and city executives and 
committees and boards that, in a sense, can lean 
upon one another. 

| might say that at the present time there are 
thirty-three cities in the eleven western states, 
which we sometimes call the western division or 
district, that now have year round directed com- 
munity recreation and play. There is the problem 
of the sixty cities beyond eight thousand popula- 
tion that do not have year round recreation and 
play. 

Now you will be tremendously interested, I 
know, and will see the importance of this one 
fact: that this last year, in part through our field 

ice, we were able to get eighteen of the high 
grade recreation directors in cities like San Fran- 
cisco, with Miss Hagan, Jay Nash in Oakland, 

Raitt in Los Angeles, and many others, 

) the nearby points, to carry the coals of 
start the thing going in these nearby 
| that, again, is all the more necessary, 
because of the great distances that have 


; rCHELOR: If there is any one thing 
that typifies the ideals which the men in my ter- 
ritory have for their work, I think it is summed up 
in this thought: that those men are seeing in the 
‘uture in their municipalities the recreation de- 
partment functioning as effectively and as thor- 
oughly for all the citizens of their city as do the 

ht departments or any other depart- 


ments ‘ae . 
ents of municipal government. 


The cities which I make regularly, or attempt 
to make, starting at the eastern side of my terri- 
tory in Detroit, are doing remarkable work. Ii 
we could only have time to have men in charge of 
the work in these communities stand up and tell 
us some of the things they are doing and the won- 
derful way in which they are working out the 
problems in their own cities! Take Detroit, for 
example, with its recent ten million dollar bond 
issue, which is moving the houses off in block 
after block, fencing them and putting on play- 
grounds, and with its staff (twenty of whom are 
here with us at this convention), and with the 
functioning of that recreation department, not 
only on the playgrounds but out through the 
churches and other organizations, the school build- 
ings. Then go on to Chicago, and see the won- 
derful things that are being done there! The 
other day I figured up the total budgets of all the 
departments in Chicago that are paid from tax 
funds, and I think the amount was something like 
$2,500,000 a year. Never yet have they had to 
go before the public and urge the public to vote 
for a recreation measure in that city. 

The thing that I enjoy in my territory is the fact 
that everyone of these men with whom I come in 
contact is so cordial and so willing to give me 
anything he has. I went into one of the offices 
in Cicago, that of Mr. English, early last spring, 
and picked up from his files, which he turned over 
to me, all of the things that he had been working 
out in that department of his. I had a huge stack 
which I filed. After a while I went to another 
city, had stencils made of them and sent that in- 
formation to all of the middle west. Later on I 
sent the stencils to the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America and they sent them out, 
I think, to all of the recreation departments in the 
United States. Mr. English was very glad to 
give us of his experience. 

In Milwaukee where about a year ago we or- 
ganized the Municipal Recreation Council, a vol- 
unteer group which is seeing that the municipality 
is giving the recreation director every opportunity 
to be of service to all the people of the community, 
we have had the pleasure this last spring of seeing 
the culmination of those first efforts in the passing 
of the $500,000 bond issue for new playgrounds 
in that city. 

The other night I had the privilege of going 
out to one of the playgrounds. One of the things 
that had been bothering us was the method of 
lighting up the playgrounds. And we discussed 
one thing after another, and one thing was recom- 
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mended and another thing was recommended, and 
finally we hit upon what we thought was right. 
We got out to that great, big school field and we 
saw, after the expenditure of many thousands of 
dollars, this one field and the lights turned on that 
night, and actually the tears just streamed down 
our faces as we the wonderful opportunities 
that were coming out from just that one expe- 
rience of having worked out what we thought was 
an efficient lighting system for that one play- 
ground itself. 

Going over into Minnesota, with those great 
twin cities there right together and the wonderful 
things that are developing there day after day, 
where they have had a vision, in one of the cities 
at least, of having a director for the recreation 
work. At first, to be sure, he did not have much 
help, but now they are beginning to see the value 
of getting out into the city life, and they are real- 


izing the importance of adding to the staff, so that 


they can get out into the community and function 
through the Parent-Teacher organizations, the 
clubs, the fraternities, the churches and in the 
Sunday school picnics. They are practically run- 
ning all the Sunday school picnics and things of 
that kind that are functioning there. 

Over in Minneapolis, that beautiful city where 
| have the privilege of living, we have seen the 
expenditure this t year of about $800,000 in 
the development those playgrounds that they 
have in that city 

But there come tragedy once in a while. Per- 
haps this is not a tragedy, but I had the experience 
in my territory this last summer of finding a new 
way of picking the playground directors for the 
summer. This had occurred because they had dis- 
All the applica- 


posed of the educat on director. 


tions that came in for the position of playground 
director were dumped into a big pail, and the 
Superintendent of Parks, or whoever he was, went 
up to the pail and picked out as many as he needed 
for the playgrounds for the summer and they 
were thereupon appointed, with an ex-policeman 
to take charg hem for the year. 
And since then, because of that occurrence and 
because of out tant hammering in that one city 
alone, we have had appointed a wonderful com- 
mittee which says it is going to sit on the job for 


ten years, if takes that long, to see that that 


city comes through with a real recreation program 
that the politicians can’t disorganize. 
W. A. Parker: There are sixteen cities in the 


Carolinas, in each of which there is a group of 


people promoting community recreation. here 
are none in some cities, a dozen or a score of in- 
dividuals in others, and in other communities there 
are several hundred who are committed the 
idea of enriching the leisure of the people. 

I have made a list of those sixteen cities. by 
I can not take time to read it. I made a niathe 
matical diagram that I might select impartially 
from those cities two or three typical con iuni- 
ties to talk about, and I can’t do that in the time 
allotted. I am going to take the first town alpha- 
betically in the list—it is by no means the best 
and give you as careful an analysis of the situa- 
tion in that city as I can in three or four minutes, 

Anderson, South Carolina, is a typical southern 
community. There are ten thousand people in the 
city, and immediately outside of the city are ten 
thousand more. The outside group are mill 
workers and live in mill villages. The inner group 
are the cultured Southern people of whom | have 
spoken. Neither group wishes to mingle with the 
other. The people inside do not wish to extend 
the corporate limits, because they say it would cor- 
rupt the ballot of the city. 
do not wish to come in, the mill owners particu- 


The people outside 


larly, because it would increase the taxes on mill 
property to be included in the corporation 

But here is a community of twenty thousand 
people, situated in a county of twenty thousand 
more, with no Young Men’s Christian -\ssociation, 
no Young Women’s Christian Association. no Girl 
Scout movement, no Boy Scout movement, no 
recreation organization whatsoever, except the 


community recreation organization established by 
our agency. It is a beautiful field, therefore, for 
the working out of a program of community rec- 
reation without those necessary and inevitable in- 
terferences of one agency with another. It has, 
however, certain agencies that might be called rec- 
reational in a broad way. 

The church is prominent in that community, as 
cannot be realized by people who have never 
visited or lived in a southern city. here 1s 4 
church in that city of ten thousand people, sur 


rounded by ten thousand more, that has tour tow 

sand members ; and they go to church. Partly the 

church is friendly and partly it is unfriendly. 
been 


In eighteen months these things |i 


achieved in the city of Anderson, South (arolina, 


by the local agency established thr: our 
efforts: There have been set aside four tracts 0! 
ground, three of them adjoining school iildings. 
that had never been improved ; and these have he- 
come the community playgrounds that «re ope™ 
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ry day in the year, except Sunday. Chil- 


play outdoors in Anderson nearly every 


day in the year. 


have been conducted in the community, 


yhteen months ago, four great community 
at have assembled from five thousand to 


susand spectators or participants. There 
irranged a county song festival in which 

if the city and county will co-operate in 
ypular music rendition on a single day. 
ve been arranged and conducted leagues 


laying of athletic games and competition 


different groups or agencies of people. 
us seasonal games have had emphasis in 
etic leagues—such as baseball, basket- 
ul—and the more unusual forms of 
ompetition in making and flying kites 
onstruction and use of various imple- 
he amusement of the makers. 
is been planned for this autumn a single 
program of the county fair—which is 
tair, but a human fair. The county 
ing up a single day entirely to recrea- 
organization leader, our executive, 
ve of that day’s program. There is, in 
this rich and varied list of community 
girls’ camp, which is under the con- 
ommunity recreation committee. And 
fruitful and, to my mind, the most hope- 
ispect of that great enterprise is that 
| and forty different people, adults, 
erated generously to make that pro- 
ss \nd yet none of that work would 
hieved without the missionary work 
» here and of the great organization 


sents 


LLARRINGTON: The message from 
d is constant growth. You know, 


and, we are favored with the inspira- 


help of Mr. Lee, and it means much. 
content in New England with the 
progress only. We want definite, 
vidence of results. So we know in 
the first year the recreation system 
| there was an improvement of 
cent. in the deportment in the public 
know the cost of a playground, of 
| baseball fields, and of drama. We 
h these activities decrease juvenile 
crime, disorder. And we know to 
v much the taxpayer is saved because 
|investment. And in New England 
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we are convinced that there isn’t a finer dollar and 
cent investment in America today than the recrea 
tion system. 

We check accurately, too, the values and worth 
of the citizenship and character building move- 
ment. There are today perhaps a thousand in 
New England interested in these things, where 
there was one three years ago, because this evi- 
dence is convincing. There are not only the per- 
manent systems established and in operation, but 
there are neighboring communities organizing 
systems and establishing the work. 

Recently a gentleman from a smaller com- 
munity visited one of the permanent organizations. 
He was so impressed that he went home and today 
is building a recreation plant that will cost him 
personally about $200,000. It is arranged to have 
that permanently tied in with the city group in 
the spring. There are many such examples in 
New England. 

This has been a matter of creation and growth. 
We have something that we know is good. But 
it is my observation that unless there is a follow- 
up service of the Playground Association, eight 
out of ten of these projects that we have worked 
for and that have come to life as an instrument 
for good are going to collapse. So there is a call 
to you and a call to us for more thought and 
greater effort to continue to create and maintain 


these activities. 


S. Waves Dixon: I am glad Mr. Braucher 
called your attention to the fact that so many of 
the good things come out of the east, because as 
you listen to Batchelor or some of the fellows 
from the middle west and the far west as they 
breeze along in typical fashion, you would think 
that section of the country is the start and the 
finish of all things! We in the east know that the 
best things they have in the west came out of the 
east ! 

I know that in our work of public recreation we 
come to different viewpoints as we get into dif- 
ferent communities. And sometimes we may 
think that our movement is somewhat misunder- 
stood. But it isn’t at all like the circumstances 
of a youngster who came home from school look 
ing very serious and said to his mother, “What do 
you suppose the teacher said to me today? She 
said I was a dirty elephant and she would throw 
me into the furnace.” That didn’t sound like 
much of anything, so the mother went to the tele- 
phone and called up a neighbor and talked to her 
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about it. The neighb« 
“Now, it doesn’t 


rr laughed about it and said, 
und like Miss X. She is a 
pretty good sort. I hardly think she would say 
that. Why don’t you call her up and talk to her 
and see what she say So the mother called up 


the teacher, and the teacher laughed and said, 


‘What I did say was that your Tommy was a very 


disturbing element and that if he wasn’t a better 


boy I would drop him from the register.” 


But I know tl we meet various communi- 


ties and with our hats off to some of the good 
the 


99 


spirits of the east, some of the “old-timers, 
men who have gone through the thick of the fight 


1 


and have done lo1 


g the lines of leadership, 


did much along lines of pioneering and are 


still in the fight, bow before the younger ele- 


ment who art 


‘ the burden today and who 
are now in the thickest of the fight and with the 


whole picture before them. And while we some- 


times hear of tl timers talking about the dan- 


ger of this thing going like a prairie fire, of going 
too strongly and being out of proportion, as we 
heard so much of it this morning, I don’t believe 
it for a minute! To me it is one of the thrills of 
life to have a part in the thing that is making such 


a mighty impres upon our national life—this 


matter of the « rvation of leisure hours. 

We believe in it so because of the past and be- 
cause of what we are in right now and because 
of the picture of the future before us. And we 
believe that we can’t be downed. 

It might be interesting to you to know that one 
man in the little district that I run around in, had 
come to the point where he wanted to make a very 
great contribution to his neighborhood and do 
something awfully nice because the town had been 
mighty good to him. His idea was a great clock 


1 


tower with some chimes which would stand there 


] 


as a memorial to him. And partly through the in- 


fluence of our Association and partly through the 


“get-together,” which, in the last analysis, is the 
best of all—the coming together of a group of 
people who will sit down and talk over problems 
and come to 


interest of the community—he isn’t going to build 


the chimes towet! 


ne definite line of policy in the 


it all, but he 7s buying an athletic 
field, for which the boys of the town will bless 
him and his name for long years to come. 
3ecause of inter-athletic relationships between 
that town and another neighboring town, the fin- 
est kind of relationships have been established. 
And because one town seemed to be getting ahead 
of the other, twenty men in the second town 


banded together because the city would not give 


an adequate budget for the proper prosecution of 
the work of recreation in that town or meet its 
problem honestly. So these twenty men rose up 
and said, “We will go to it and we will carry it.” 
And they are carrying it, and tens of thousands 
of dollars they are carrying, too, until such time 
as the city will see the thing is right and take it 
over. 

There is another man who left a hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars as a memorial to his {family 
and his town, because that was where they had 
made their money. In the hills overlooking that 
town was a great shaft of some general of the 
Civil War—a friend of the father of this man. 
And they had selected another spot about one hun- 
dred and fifty yards away from that shaft for 
another great shaft to stand there in memory of 
this man. But that is not going to be done. To 
that one hundred and fifty thousand dollars which 
has been set aside, the son has added one hundred 
In that town will be es- 
tablished an athletic field and recreation park. 


thousand dollars more. 


And the two things will be in harmony. 

Now, the most impressive or the most encour- 
aging thing about the whole movement is that re- 
gardless of the present status of recreation in our 
communities in New England, where we some- 
times think our politics are pretty bad, we know 
that after all we can have faith because there is so 
much more of good and honesty than there is of 
dishonesty and badness. And we know that we 
can convince even the politicians, if we can only 
give a better reason than the reason which they 
have today. 

It seems to me that sometimes the people who 
are called politicians are not politicians at all. A 
man rises up and wants to make himself a big 
fellow, so he won’t spend the city’s money for 
anything—not even for a playground, if they 
haven’t one in the town. And I say he isn't a 
politician. He could make himself stronger if he 
would help make provision for some of the great 
We have to help these men see 
And very often the encouraging thing comes along 
and we are surprised how easily that man will 
see it, too. 

And bless the women of this country—the 
women’s clubs of all kinds! It seems to me they 
have been doing even more in recent years than 
The work of such good groups 4 
_those 


if. 


essentials. 


the men. 
Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions and other groups 
luncheon clubs that take such a vital interest in 
their neighborhood life—I think is certainly 
matched by the work of the women’s clubs, t0 








wl | look in the future for the best of the 
things that are to come. Because, you know, the 
women of this country have as good reason as the 
men have ever had for the fuller and the better 
pros ution of this work. 


BRADFORD: During this past winter in the 
so-called continuation type of service which is 


really the expression of yourselves who are the 
Playground and Recreation Association of Amer- 
ica, and not the employed officers, who are simply 
your instruments, there came to my attention one 
or two pieces of service to this department that I 
ain sure will be of interest to you. 

In one city where there had been for a long 
time the wrong attitude on the part of the then 
governing officials toward the administration of 
recreation, and where the positions had been filled 
by the so-called political appointees, the continua- 


m secretary had come in and was able, in a series 


{ personal conversations with various folks about 
town, to bring the message of you lay people in 
terms of a broader community vision, telling them 

down the land there were men and 


women like yourselves giving their time and their 
mon that a broader and a better type of com- 
munity association and social life might be devel- 
oped. And so in the process of a little time there 
‘ame a change. There was gradually pushed for- 


ward the idea that a different type of committee 
ught be appointed. This was done. Lay men 
like yourselves began to serve, and a 


non-pat n and non-political committee was 
lorme 

(hen they said, “We don’t know a good deal 
bout this, but there is a clause in one of our laws 
which says that an examination must be set for the 
Director of Recreation in this city.’ And so the 
man called upon the Correspondence Department 
{ the Playground and Recreation Association of 
\merica to send the information. When it came 
they said, “We do not understand it. We do not 


” And so the 
information from your headquarters 


and tend ° ‘ ‘ ‘ 
and tra ed that into an examination covering 


to interpret or apply it. 


in that city. 
men and women took the examina- 
rs were put upon the papers, and not 
names, ; hey were mailed to the continuation 
was then at work in another city; 
| those to the best of his ability, not 
ther they were men or women or 
were who wrote the examination 
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papers. They went back again, but he added this 
suggestion: “In the wisdom of the lay workers in 
this organization, training of a broader type is 
necessary. Whoever succeeds in securing the ap- 
pointment should be sent to the Community Rec- 
reation School to get the broader vision.” And 
this suggestion was accepted. A man secured the 
appointment who had been a former physical 
director in the local Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation. He went to the training school conducted 
by the Association in Chicago. He is here tonight 
at this Congress to carry back the inspiration 
which your presence brings to his city. 

And this typifies the work of the so-called Con- 
tinuation Department, which is simply a continua- 
tion of your interest through a personality bring- 
ing the broader view of the work throughout the 
country, knitting up the lay folk in the local com- 
munity with you who represent the country as a 
whole, rendering a broader service to the local 
community through the inspiration which comes 
from you in a gathering like this. 





T. S. Settte: We have had many illustrations 
tonight of how quickly that heartless bell breaks 
up any attempt at a review of a long list of activi 
ties accomplished. And so, in my brief time, | 
am going to tell simply the story of an old mother 
and her youngest daughter, both of whom I know 
intimately and love dearly. The mother’s name 
is Virginia; the daughter’s is West Virginia. 

I can never think of the present work going on 
in Virginia without thinking of it as the Renais 
sance of Play. Our early Virginians brought with 
them a rich tradition of play from the mother 
country. They put that into practice. They had 
a well-balanced life of work and study and in- 
terest in civic affairs and play. And that flowered 
fourth in such citizens as her Washingtons and her 
Jeffersons and her Lees. 

Perhaps, home recreation and social recreation 
reaches its highest point at Mount Vernon and 
Monticello and Arlington. And then Virginia 
became a battlefield of civil strife—much of it a 
cemetery. And for many decades after that play 
life was neglected indeed, if it wasn’t frowned 
upon. It just seemed that it wasn’t an appropriate 
thing to do, to play around the cemetery. 

3ut in about 1905 some of the citizens of Rich- 
mond, some of whom are here tonight, heard of 
this modern play movement and thinking of their 
own past started the first Playground Association 
and the first playground in Richmond and, prob- 
ably, in the south. 
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Along about 1912, wanting more advice and 
help, they turned to this National Association and 
asked for a field secretary. And Rowland Haynes, 
of blessed memory, went down. And it was under 
his evangelism that I literally hit the trail and have 
traveled many, many thousands of miles since 
And then, wanting to get into it in a wholesale 
way, a few months after that they invited all of 
you down. And I look into the faces of many who 
attended the Richmond Recreation Congress near- 
ly twelve vears ago People came in from the 
provinces and sat uur feet. And you will be 
gratified to know that in many instances your 
advice was taken 

And so from the one city of Richmond, with a 
few summer playgrounds, the movement has 
spread to fourteen cities in Virginia; from a few 
playgrounds, to scores of playgrounds. Seven 
cities have a total of eleven swimming pools and 
bathing beaches. ‘Two cities have municipal golf 
courses. You see, we followed your advice. 

Soon after the world war, realizing that thirty- 
six per cent. of the stalwart sons of Virginia 
had been rejected as unfit for military service (and 
that is just as good a percentage as Massachusetts 
could show), they called upon us again and we 
helped them to get a State Physical Education 
Law with an appropriation of fifty thousand dol- 
lars. And here is the thing that interests me: Yes- 
terday, as a result of that law, two hundred thou- 
sand children of Virginia had a ration of play and 
physical training under such trained and com- 


pe‘ent directors as are graduated by Dr. McCurdy 
and others. 

Now, a word about the youngest daughter, 
West Virginia. She is a beautiful daughter. She 
is called by many “The State Beautiful”; by 


others “The Switzerland of America.” 
Somewhere, I suppose, with that twenty-five 

thousand dollars of Mr. Lee’s, or probably out of 
heart, he roped in Lee Han- 


ind started him out on the first 


the eoodness Ot 
mer, beloved of all 
missionary journey of the recreation movement. 


Lee Hanmer stopped at a place called Wheeling, 


West Virginia Nobody was thinking about a 
playground ther [t was the last thing people 


were dreaming about. But Lee Hanmer got to- 
gether a group of people in a parlor there, and 
before he got through they had a playground as- 
sociation. And that summer they had one p y- 
ground, and that one playground has grown to 
eighty-seven playgrounds, and the movement has 
extended to sixteen cities with broad cultural pro- 
grams. 

If you are in Huntington next week, you will 
see the dramatic committee staging such works as 
Zona Gale’s Neighbors. You would see the music 
committee put on The Messiah, or, perhaps, in the 
spring of the year, 7/ie Creation. And then there 
is the great pageant, such as was put on at Clarks- 
burg. And so the daughter also has been making 
progress. 

But I want to say that this work hasn’t come 
easily—not at all—every bit has come by hard, 
hard effort. I see throughout this audience many 
and many a worker who has gone into Virginia 
and West Virginia, following up that generous 
advice you gave ten or twelve years ago. 

In conclusion, let me say that we have only 
scratched the surface. That is the message | 
really want to get to you. We have only made a 
beginning. There isn’t one of those thirty cities 
I have mentioned doing more than over twenty- 
five per cent. of the job they ought to do. Seventy 
per cent. of the people of Virginia and West Vir- 
ginia live outside of the incorporated cities out in 
the rural districts. And I tell you truly and seri- 
ously that they need this thing that we have been 
talking about all this week even more than the 
people of Richmond or Wheeling or Philadelphia 
or New York—and in no uncertain language and 
terms and sounds comes the Macedonian call from 
them. And I trust it will not be very much longer 
that we shall fail to heed that call. 

God grant that we, everywhere, in every city 
and every community of Virginia and West Vir- 
ginia and other places in America, shall all have 
the vision and consecration to carry this great 
gospel of play, in its broadest aspects, to Virginia 
and West Virginia and the outermost parts of tht 


earth. 








ce 
[he great question with all people who want to improve the condition of mankind is, how to 
get mankind to try to improve itself. —E.invu oor. 
Address bef : Council of Milbank Memorial Fund. 
——— 
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Nine Points in Leadership 


(Continued from page 264) 


work including proper handling of budgets 
; so as to retain the full confidence of 
ity; to see that communities, volun- 


rs and paid workers function efficiently; to be 


ge and have properly supervised all 
SK pment and supplies; to see that ma- 
quipment are well kept and that clean- 
rder are maintained; to know how to 
tectively for the use of his own time. 


an To know in detail how to 

tion activities; to have skill in as 

iny | hes as possible; to be able to arrange 
rograt local fraternity, church, club, com- 


playground and other local groups ; 
range programs for special celebra- 
ents; to have an appreciation of the 
er ce of program and of dramatic ele- 


its Ol program so as to have good programs, 


orth while activities; to be prepared 








to take the place of leaders of activities when they 
are not able to meet definite engagements made ; 
to be able to organize and conduct competitive ac- 
tivities, leagues and tournaments; to develop not 
only expertness but a sense of sportsmanship and 
loyalty. 

6. A Teacher To know and use the best peda- 
gogical methods; to know the values of different 
activities and their best uses; to be able to draw 
out the best from participants. 

7. A Publicist To be able to keep committees 
and the general public fully informed regarding 
activities, the value of work and the results se- 
cured; to know how to make the most effective 
use of newspapers, bulletin boards, show windows 
and the many other mediums of publicity. 

8. A Cooperator To have the power to work 
with others and to get others to work with him; 
to be interested in other local problems, move- 
ments and organizations ; to give service if he is to 


(Continued on page 285) 
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A Camp for Farm Women 


I 


» 


»Y 


Mrs. JANE S. McKimMon 


State 


“T would not have believed it if I had not seen 
it,” was one newspaper man’s comment when he 
saw fifty or more country mothers playing like 
girls at a three-day encampment for home demon- 
club women in Craven County, North 

“Why,” said one cheerful little mother, 
“it’s the first real holiday I have had in the twenty 
years I have been married. There was always the 


stration 
Carolina. 


children, the cooking or something to rise up and 
smite me if I thought of going off for a vacation. 
If the home agent had not persuaded me that I 
would be a much 
family if I got away and brushed wits with other 
women, I think I would still be letting family 
dares fill my world and would have missed all the 
fun of our glorious three-day camp. I did not 
think it was in me to romp and to play those 
foolish games, but I have certainly enjoyed them.” 


more valuable person in my 


Fifty farm women, bunking together in scantily 
1 laughing like girls 


fifty unaccustomed women 


fanished rooms, talking anc 
until lights were out, 
getting dressed the early morning and going 
through setting-up exercises, fifty hungry women 
eating with he appetites the camp breakfast 
they did not have to prepare for themselves, and 
fifty happy women planning fun for the day was 
the heart and fill the eyes. 


Rockingham County the camp- 


a sight to warm 
At the camp in 
ers invited those fun makers. the Rotarians and 


Kiwanians, to eat Brunswick stew with them one 
experiences and stories were 
fire, it was not those farm 
back seat in the telling. 


have the mother leave the 


evening, and whet 
told over the 
women who t 

It is the rule to 


children at hom« possible, when she comes to 


have a real rest from respon- 
ise this could not be managed, 
ume with mother. Everybody 
and there were tears on that 
she told the agent what the 


camp, that she may 
sibility, but in one 
and three little tots « 
lent a helping hand 
mother’s cheek when 
three days of companionship with other women 
had meant to het 

Mrs. Pete Wilson, an enthusiastic camper of 
Rockingham County, said when the home demon- 
stration council met to discuss the camp, “I be- 


> 
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Agent, Home Demonstration Division, North Carolina 


lieve the camp should be made compulsory for 
every farm woman. Then we could forget the 
hardships and drudgery and find our home tasks 
and our lives more worth while when we get 
back.” 

If mothers are to be able to go to camp and 
get the best out of a holiday it will be necessary 
to plan for a mothers’ week when all the home 
duties, the care of the children and the companion- 
ship with father be undertaken by the 
daughters of the family. 

If every club girl makes up her mind that she 
will substitute at least three days for mother, or 
for some one else’s mother if she has not one of 
her own, and will do it understandingly, we are 
going to find the sun shining in many a dreary 
life in North Carolina, and a rejuvenation of many 
a prematurely aged woman who never before had 
the opportunity of expressing that love of fun 
that is locked up somewhere within her.—From 
Rural America, February, 1925. 


will 





A Camp for Farm Girls 


Eight years ago one of the present camp coun- 
cillors driving along a hill road in Vermont 
waved to a little girl standing by the roadside. A 
month or so later, a farm woman asked this 
councillor whether she had been by her house. 
“My little girl said a lady driving past waved 
to her and she’s been talking about it ever since.” 

It was for such lonely children as this girl that 
the Green Mountain Camp was organized, to 
give them the chance which comes as a matter of 
course to city children, the chance to play and to 
make friends with other girls. 

Each summer some sixty girls of betwee! 
twelve and seventeen years of age come from the 
farms of southern Vermont for two weeks 0! 
play and companionship with other girls. Com- 
bined with this is instruction in handicrafts, hy- 
giene, first aid, dietetics, swimming and nature- 
study. Perhaps the most valuable part of the 
experience is the close contact they have with the 
to 


councillors. These are college girls who try 
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problem. With the sale of used cars and the 
migratory labor regular tramps appeared at the 
camps. It was cheaper for families to live at 
these free camps than to pay rent anywhere and 
they lived better than they ever had before. A 
man would leave his family in a camp while he 
worked long enough to move on to another. He 
spent little money in the town and was receiving 


, in exchange for all they learn of country 
- advantages they have had in their wider 

on and contacts. 
improvement that many of the children 
show when they come back to camp a second year 
is striking. Their enthusiasm for playing games 
iking friends is in sharp contrast to the 
; and timidity of the new girls, who often 
lare to speak and do not know what play- all the community benefits and exercising none 
came means. It shows that the experience of the duties which every good citizen should exer- 
ermanent root. cise. Moreover the better class of person began 
to keep away from the camp because he did not 
He not only 


end of camp each summer the children 
to their homes where no one can share in 
v activities. For lack of such companion- 
irge part of their camp experience, such 
crafts, which could be kept up, fades to 


care to camp near these vagrants. 
did not like their unkempt ways but he was sus- 
picious of their honesty. Reports circulated 
among the tourists and many camps were given 
emories. To change these memories to poor reputations because of this class of travel- 
ing experience, funds have been given the ers. The possibilities of the problem were seri- 

a permanent worker who is extending ous. Children would be denied an education or 
p work into a year-round program. Miss would be given one by an over-taxed town while 
Rowe, a graduate of Miss Boyd’s Rec- 

School in Chicago, will initiate 


their parents paid no taxes. Petty crimes were on 
the increase and disease would be spread. Some- 
thing had to be done. 

At first the stay of people at camp was limited 
in some cities but this did not solve the problem 
for the vagrants simply moved on to another camp. 


The Evolution of the 
Tourist Camp 


ing, Secretary of the Chamber of Com- 
\litchell, S. D., in an article on The 


Business men began to question why they should 
be taxed more for automobile tourists than for 
those who came on trains. And cities on the West 
Coast, the pioneers in Tourist Camps, began to 
charge a camp fee. Police protection, with a man 
to enforce certain camp rules, was given—each 
camp. A change was immediately noticeable. 
The real tourist welcomed the fee and the super- 
vision. The vagrants began to disappear. The 
tourist felt free to leave his things in camp, jump 
into his car and go into town to shop, if he de- 
sired anything, so the town was benefited. 


unp Problem shows how the problems 
rist camp have changed from what they 
in the past. 
the camps were first opened the wealthy 
nstituted the majority who were travel- 
utomobile. The towns desired to secure 


their trade and therefore conceived the idea of 


irist camps with all conveniences sup- 
charge. They thought that what- 
pended in this way by the city or 
ort of the camp would be amply re- 
in through the patronage of the tour- 
a time this was the case—but with 

s of the automobile suddenly the class 
began to change. With the lowered 
automobile and the establishment of 
rvice stations along the way, people 
neans began to travel—people who 
hat could be seen and who, although 
tightwads, watched their expenses 

st desirable of all the tourist classes. 
another tourist class sprang up al- 
usly which brought about the real 


Mr. King does not feel that all camps should 
necessarily be pay camps. Every town should 
have a camp as a protection to the town itself 
as well as for the convenience of the tourist and 
where the initial outlay is not great and the service 
rendered small it might be a mistake to charge 
a fee. There are certain camps which are natural 
stopping places for more tourists than others be- 
cause of their size, the crossing of trails or the 
distance from another large town or good camp. 

At Mitchell during the past summer a fee of 
50c a car a night has been charged and signs 
were posted as far as fifty miles away advertising 
the fact that it was a pay camp. The camp has 
been a different place and tourists seeing the sign 
have traveled extra miles to reach it because they 
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were assured of protection. Space nearest the 
camp shelter was reserved for parties which in- 
cluded women. The $800 paid in by campers 
made the camp practically self-supporting and 
the best boosters of the Pay-Camp have been the 


tourists themselve 


Social Recreation Union 


Organized a year ago at the School of Theology 
of Boston University by 50 students as a forum 
club in the church recreation field, the Social 
Recreation Union, as the new organization was 
named, has had a remarkable growth. The 


Union, open to leaders of church recreation activi- 
ties who aim to establish standards, train leaders 
and provide recreation materials, has expanded 


| 


remarkably. It now includes leaders in nine 
denominations and recreation leaders actually in 
service in 28 states are on its membership list. 
During the year the Union has carried on a 
program of education which has had a widespread 
significance. Leadership courses have been pro- 
vided for 230 leaders of church recreation. A 275 
page loose leaf handbook for recreation leaders 
has been published and is already in use by 4,600 
leaders in all parts of the world. Another product 
of the Union is the “Kit,” a pocket recreation 
magazine which has attained a circulation of 3,000 


since it was launched early this year. 
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TIME-KILLERS? 


Do We Need Time- 
Killers P 


The George Batten Company points out that 
before the cross-word puzzle came in we were 
constantly being reminded that people simpl; 
have no time for this or that, and then cami the 
cross-word puzzle. One a week was not enough, 
One a day appeared. That was not enough, 
300ks came out with 40 or 50 puzzles. Men 
were willing to give their newspapers not a scant 
half hour but several hours. 

The time was not given to the editoria! page 
nor to the fashion page nor to the sport page. 

The important fact is that men had time. 
is a mistake to assume that people haven't time 
to read and study and talk about something that 
will catch and hold their attention and give their 
imagination a chance for exercise. 

The George Batten Company suggests 

“Would you be rich? 

“Invent something that will give our averag 
Americans something that will help them kill 
time, for they have time to kill. 

“Give them something to occupy this time 
when the car, the movie, the radio and the cross- 
word puzzle have all had their hour or more and 
it still lacks two hours of bedtime.” 
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Municipal Golf in Indian- 
apolis- 


By 
R. WALTER JARVIS 


nodern city planning has been injected 
factor—golf. Without golf courses the 
stem of any modern municipality 1s con- 
incomplete, and rightfully so, for of all 
sports there are few that bring about to 
so great a degree as golf the complete relaxation, 
ls levelopment or the full sporting sense 
mes from an increasingly skillful tech- 
nique and from keen competition. A wonderful 
hing ie municipal golf course for the people 
golf, and who think they can learn to 
ve Here the city’s municipal links have 
beginners and others whose circum- 
stat ) not permit their going into organized 
lubs, that there are rare opportunities for exer- 
se and fresh air, for lung expansion and for 
that warming up to the sport which comes from 
l] lay of the muscles. 
new development Indianapolis has made 
rogress with four eighteen-hole and one nine-hole 
urses which are quite the equal of any municipal 
irse in the country. In addition to these we 


have ther nine-hole course in process of con- 


In the year 1896, Charles E. Coffin, who is the 
ither of municipal golf in Indiana, and who was 
at that time president of the Board of Park Com- 
missioners, established a small nine-hole course in 
Riverside Park, and from that humble beginning 
it has developed into a game second only to base- 
ball in the 1 umber of its followers. 

The Board of Park Commissioners of Indian- 
apolis maintains in its promotion of golf as a 


municipal service that discipline on the course is 


the mos 


portant part of golf and also the hard- 
est thir maintain. The Park Department has 


been ig with this problem for the past 
twenty but under the management of the 
present Board it is being solved. 

At e the courses are a manager and a 


protessi player whose duties are to enforce 


f golfing conduct. Better than 
rules and punishment is the establish- 


ment ot le of honor—a code to be observed 


the pri 


laying d 


religious] 
and tau 


*Addres | 4 . : 
Jersey. Oct t the Recreation Congress, Atlantic City, New 


the older, more experienced players 
the new players. 
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At both the Charles E. Coffin and Riverside 
links,—each 18 holes—a charge of $20.00 a season 
or 75 cents a day is made. These courses are well 
‘sporty.” At the South 


‘ 


trapped and are very 
Grove course, 18 holes, which was originally in- 
tended for women and children and beginners, a 
charge of $8.00 a season or 25 cents a day is 
made. For the use of Pleasant Run Course, an 
18-hole course, there is a charge of $10.00 for the 
season or 50 cents a day. 

The Woodstock nine-hole course is not as yet 
open to the public. This club is operating under 
a lease, but at the expiration of the lease it will 
become a public course. 

At each of the links there is a club house with 
lounging rooms, cafeteria, shower baths and lock- 
ers. These lockers rent at $5.00 a season and 
towel tickets are sold at 5 cents each, or 8 tickets 
for 25 cents. A professional player at each course 
acts as manager and green keeper. At each course 
we also have an organized club, but there is no 
association other than golfers. 

The combined acreage of the above named 
courses aggregates about 725 acres. We use the 
registration system of starting at each course. The 
players are given a numbered receipt and are 
started from the first tee in their order, just as 
We have 


six laborers at each course, a janitor and matron 


soon as it is safe for them to play. 


at the club house whose duties are to keep the 
links and club house in the best possible condi- 
tion. These constitute the regular force and when 
in the spring we have extra work, an additional 
force is employed temporarily. 

The total attendance at the four courses in the 
1923 season was approximately 335,000. The 
total operating expenses were about $47,000.00. 
Caddies at each course are licensed and are all 
uniformed and are given metal badges with their 
rating. First class caddies are paid 25 cents an 
hour; second class, 20 cents an hour; and third 
class, 15 cents an hour. Each caddy is supplied 
with a caddy manual. When a player wants a 
caddie he is given a ticket with the number of the 
caddy and showing time out. As soon as the 
player has finished his round, the time is marked 
on the ticket and we get reports as to whether the 
caddy’s services were good, bad, or indifferent. 

I believe that no city can consider itself up-to- 
date if it does not provide the citizens with facili- 
ties for municipal golf. It is one of the finest 
outdoor recreation activities, giving not only en- 
joyment but also relaxation from mental worries, 
and is a great factor in clean living and health. 
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Recreation on Shipboard 
bY 
He! 


SEDGEWICK JONES 


And 


on land, recreation 1s necessary 


An ocean liner is truly “a floating city.” 
as in a city built 
to the well-being of the inhabitants to keep them 
healthy and content, so on shipboard, many recrea- 


tive activities are provided from which the pas- 


senger may make a selection according to his 
taste. That there is a desire for and an apprecia- 
tion of such activity at sea is evident, for all 


facilities are used to capacity, or at least that was 
America on a mid-summer 


the case on the S. S 


crossing a yeal 
For the more formal type of athletic exercise a 


} 


gymnasium was provided below the promenade 


deck with an instructor at hand to help and sug- 
without cost to the Here were 


gest 


the usual dumb-bells, Indian clubs, jump ropes, 


passengers. 


horses, rowing equipment and a pair of bicycles 
where many stationary wheeling races were held. 
These clock-like 
front of them with a pointer on each, which moved 
lalled. 


purred one forward to the next 


bicycles had round discs in 


around as one pr At each quarter mile a 


bell rang which 
quarter, but by the end of a mile one was usually 


fairly well winde \ punching bag was also pro- 


vided which afforded amusement to men and 


women alike—but at different hours. Everyone 


exercised in the gymnasium, from the children to 
the old people. One might even conjecture that 
President Coolidge’s fondness for a hobby horse 
might have sprung from an experience in a ship- 
board gymnasium ! 

Of common recreation after 


course the most 


eating (for six meals, either whole or semi, were 


served during the day) was walking in the won- 
derful salt air around the promenade deck. 
“Three times around before every meal’ was 


the prescription and at least one-half of the pas- 
sengers regular! An- 
other pet recreation was just sitting in a long easy 


ook all or a part of it. 


deck chair all wrapped up in steamer rugs and 
reading some of the interesting books offered by 
the ship’s library. The custom which passengers 
have of donating “steamer present” books to the 
library after the voyage helps to keep the collec- 
tion up to date. A librarian is in charge at certain 


hours to check out the books. Each afternoon a 
band appeared upon deck and gave a band con- 
cert which livened up things considerably for the 


readers. 


ON 





SHIPBOARD 


Among the young people and the older men 
the deck games were very popular. The Ring 
Tennis or Tenikoit and Shuffle Board courts were 
always in demand and the Bean Bag boards were 
in continual use by those who wished to play less 
strenuous games. It was not only fun for the 
participants but much pleasure was also derived 
by the spectators who strayed by and stopped to 
root for the players. 

Every night there was dancing in the big home- 
like parlors and the music played by the little 


Hawaiian orchestra, coupled with the sound of 


the water and the sight of the bright stars over- 


head, created an unforgettable atmosphere of 
enchantment. 

Two nights during our eight-day trip a motion 
picture screen was put up on the rear deck and 
we had the pleasure of viewing Java Head and 
also of seeing Mary Pickford quite as well as on 
land, and at the same time breathing good 
fresh (or salt) air instead of stale ozone flavored 
with Florazone—or some other disinfectant. 

One day out of our eight at sea was an Athletic 
Field Day, when a space was cleared on the top 


deck and everyone crowded round to participate 


x enjoy the fun of seeing the others. Young 
the The 


steward took charge and a potato race, a three- 


and old entered events. dining room 
legged race, a sack race, a Kitten Cuff contest 
and last but not least, a Pie-Eating Contest, were 
the events of the day. Enthusiasm waxed high 
and all winners were given their quota of cheer- 
ing from the by-sitters. 

A thé dansant took place one afternoon on the 
top deck and on the evening before landing the 
Captain’s Dinner (at which, as someone has said, 
the Captain is seldom able to be present) with its 
paper caps and souvenirs at each place added an- 
other gala occasion. 

Possibly the event in which the largest number 
of passengers took the greatest interest was the 
Masquerade held two nights before landing. The 
ingenuity exhibited in getting up the costumes was 
For on shipboard there is no 
to carry a 


truly wonderful. 
erandmother’s attic and no one bothers 
masquerade costume when he is traveling with as 
little luggage as possible. Everything imaginable 
even to the curtains and 


rs, sheiks, 


was brought to light 
the sheets off the berths. Hawaiian danc« 


pirates, peasants, Hindu maidens, soldiers—all 
were there on that balmy night parading about 


the canvas-curtained-in deck to the lively tune 0! 


(My room mate spent much time ge" 


T 
Te 7 
(virl and 


the band. 
ting herself up as an Old Fashioned 
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when the great event came off a Russian, whom 
che had seen several times during the voyage, 
came and asked her, much to her amusement, 


“Why didn’t you dress up this evening?) Prizes 
were offered (1) for the most beautiful costume, 


2) for the most grotesque, and (3) for the most 
i011 rhe first prize went to a Cuban boy 


nd girl, brother and sister, who were dressed in 


very stunning Spanish costumes, and who did a 


Spanish dance for the entertainment of all. The 
most grotesque went to a young man attired as a 
lebutante. He had secured a bunch of straw for 


a bobbed wig and around it was tied a red ribbon. 


His earrings were shoe horns. He carried three 
wilted American Beauty roses and his somewhat 


negligible costume was made up of the cretonne 


urtains which he had taken off the berth. These 
were draped in a panier effect and to keep the 
paniers out at the hips he had attached to each 


side of his belt the cardboard cartons which are 
ttached to the berths to be used in the event of 
sea sickness. By an ingenious flipping of the side 
panels of his make-shift gown, he managed to 
keep these uncomfortable reminders ever in view. 
H The award for 
the most original costume went to a girl who 
was dressed as a Wooden Soldier from the 


Chauve-Souris. She had tipped a bell-boy for 


deserved the prize ! 


is brass-buttoned blue coat and had borrowed 

triped pajama trousers from a friend. Her hat 

as a high black one made of a newspaper inked 
\\ 


Vhite bands were crossed on her chest 
l red and blue service stripes were pinned on 
er right side. A toy gun loaned by a little boy 
n board completed her costume. 


1 = 
OW dere 


Her face was 
d white with two round red spots on the 
nes and she kept her cheeks blown out 
luring most of the evening, thus imitating the 
it faces of the little Russian soldiers in the play. 
prizes were awarded amidst applause, 
tere was dancing on deck for the remainder of 


were really acquainted by this time and 
ut came to the conclusion that Europe 


itself could offer no more joys than had been ex- 
perienced on this trip. 
Father Neptune might indeed be called the play 
ader these “floating cities,” for it is really 
atgely up to him what recreations shall be en- 
ved. When the sea is too high or it is rainy 
N€ outdoor games are less popular and the shuffle 
ard court is apt to be sprayed off the deck. It’s 
ttle coo] t, 


) sit under the moon even to watch 
ous star as Mary Pickford on some 


nights. but there are enough spring and summer 
and balmy fall days in the calendar to make 
Father Neptune and the “floating city” recreation 
system very popular for all who know it. Would 
that the joys of it might be provided for “2 cents 
per capita!” 
RECREATION PROBLEMS IN SMALL 
CoM MUNITIES* 

One of the most interesting features of the 
section meeting on Recreation Problems in Small 
Communities was the discussion of the adaptation 
of buildings such as garages, school buildings and 
fire stations for recreation purposes. In Forest 
Hills, New York, for example, a storage ware- 
house is used as a recreation center. In another 
town where a garage is used for evening basket- 
ball games the owners of the cars attend and run 
their cars out of the garage in order to make the 
space available. 

Discussion clubs were reported by one worker 
as most successful in his community. Subjects 
of local and national interest are discussed, each 
speaker being given three minutes to present his 
views on the subject. 

There was the feeling of those taking part in 
the discussion that given intelligent leadership the 
problem of facilities and program will solve them- 
selves. There must, however, be leadership of 
the type which is able to adapt itself, and not the 
kind which thinks only in terms of expensive 
equipment. 

The necessity for community-wide cooperation 
was stressed as of fundamental importance. 

SAND MopELLING* 

One of the interesting features of the Congress 
was the sand modelling demonstration given by 
J. Leonard Mason, author of Sand Craft, who 
showed how sand play might be popularized dur- 
ing vacation days at the seashore. On the English 
and European beaches considerable sand modelling 
may be seen. This pastime, Mr. Mason believes 
should be made possible among the thousands of 
children and adults who spend their vacations at 
our beaches. Children and even older people 
respond to the idea, and lacking regular sand tools 
they will use pieces of wood lying around to form 
castles, arches, bridges and walls from damp sand. 
Sand modelling is important, for when the child 
is engaged in it the instinct to create and the art- 
istic sense are being developed. 

At Mr. Mason’s summer camp for boys at Brant 


*Given at the Recreation Congress, October 18, 19 
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Beach, New Jerse and building has a prominent 
part on the program of sand activities. Boys are 
awarded prizes fot best objects that are made. 
Small mountains of sand are piled up, and attrac- 
tive castles are built 

to them. A lighthouss 


ing ships to keey 


top, with paths leading up 
erected to warn approach- 
from danger, and seawalls 
are made and ditcl dug to resist the incoming 
tide as long as possible 


Mr. Mason dem 


he has devised how 


strated with the simple tools 
ind modelling may be done. 


Our Holidays 


th the Holiday Fellowship, 
in Manchester, England, 


In Over the 
a magazine publi 
appears an addre from the President of the 
Holiday Fellow the Rt. Hon. Charles Trevel- 
yan, M. P. 

“Tl am prepared to judge a man or a woman by 
the nature of their holidays as much as by their 
work. A well-planned holiday is almost conclu- 


sive proof to me that a person is capable of a well- 


planned life. I was recently at the Board of 
Education and I very nearly—but did not quite, 


having in mind n 


official position there at the 
time—said we all ought to have many more holi- 


days; I very neat said, and I believe there is 
much truth in it, that the excellence of teachers 
depends upon what use they make of their holi- 
days. I think so to a greater extent in that pro- 
fession, perhaps, than in any other, for the great 


difficulty of a t is to keep out of arut. By 


far the best way to keep out of a rut in life is to 
make sure every year that you have a new series 


of scenes and comradeships during your holidays. 


“,... There is only one other thing I feel 
inclined to sa [ am so very glad of 
the development tours and holidays in your 
centers abroad t is good to do a little 
to pull down the rriers between nations. It 


is ignorance of each other more than differences 
of custom and outlook that form the bar between 
one people and another. Therefore it is splendid 
that so many of us can now go abroad. In old 
days only the rich could go. It was a rich man’s 
amusement. [| sincerely hope that it is going to 
begin to be in our generation the democratic pas- 
time to go abroad and get to know the people of 
other countries. But above all, finally, I want to 
say again, that I hope more and more that this 
Fellowship is going continually to cultivate the 





GOLF 


art and joy of walking. It is the cheapes: and 
the best and it lasts longest. I know there js 


plenty of fun in chasing an animal, or in kickin 


I 


or whacking a ball, but the lasting pleasure is got 
out of walking and where walking takes you, 
But this you have to realize, that it is not enough 
merely to say the exercise is good. In order to 
get the best out of it, you have to plan and vet the 
proper variety of scenery and of place; you have 
to ring the changes. That is what makes walking 
so grand; and you of the Holiday Fellowship 


have a series of centres which ought to satisfy 


everyone and let them enjoy their holidays to the 
utmost over a whole series of years. I am de- 
lighted to meet vou all, and anything I can do to 


help the Fellowship I shall be happy to « 





Municipal Golf in Colorado 
Springs 


(Golf enthusiasts will be interested in the figures 
of a month’s activity in municipal golf in Colorad 
Springs, Colorado. 

The expenditures for January, 1925, amounted 
to $1,908, which deducted from the regular appro 
priation of $24,000 leaves the Golf Club with 
$22,306 on which to count for the balance of the 


year. 
Detailed figures follow: 


Revenue 


Men’s annual permits ...............- $1,950 
‘ ' ar 
Women’s annual permits ............ 2 
Junior annual permits .............. SU 
Re I 0 i656 66 Sie aS evens MW 
Monthly golf permits ............--. 1D 
CN NE OND 6k cewnicavn dace YO 
Ee rrr rrr rrr 49/ 
aa 1 
RE eee ee re ree “: 
QU 
OTe PTT ee ere . 
a eee eee ary eee $3,045 
Expenditures 
; . ; » oF 
Salaries, maintenances, etc. .........-- S 949 
GE Be ah cn aa ach akanre 364 
Q 
NE 65 255 oss xc cconntee ss ** 1,01! 
. 1 ONS 
WR ia. feer it eesakens-- $1,90 
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An Experiment in Church 
Cooperation 


(Continued from page 252) 


Of course, there are infelicities and oc- 
ily there is ill-feeling over a decision or a 
these are exceptions which prove the 

| the work grows steadily. 
laily press is so eager to get the athletic 
e Sunday schools that they give increas- 


Sport editors ask for, even send 


re The Sunday school superintend- 
el the pastors as well, invariably approve 
understand. As for the players them- 


‘ following instance will tell the whole 


1 


st ember of a young men’s class, taught 
b f the leaders in the Sunday School 
sociation, recently remarked: “Look 

ws just older than us; none in the 

jail, three or four others where 

) be. Look at us—not as good as 

be, but none of us where they are. 

the kids coming along in the next 


’ 


clas v us; clean kids they are.” These older 

lves the winner of a championship, 

the “kids” who are coming along 

better than they, and they give the 

credit to the clean play fostered by the Wichita 
Su ol Athletic Association. 





al government has manifold reasons 
| continued interest in all the affairs 


to which your organizations are devoted. What- 
ever involves the welfare of the people must be of 
interest to it. In the establishment of the national 
parks, in the establishment and administration of 
the forest reserves, in its contributions to high- 
way building, it has sought to play a full and in- 
telligent part of leadership and encouragement. 

In the main, the states, the counties, the cities 
and even the neighborhoods must be relied upon 
to develop that vision and perception of these 
matters which will insure their enlistment in be- 
half of the work you are pressing. ‘The national 
government, | am sure, will always stand ready to 
do its part. But that part must largely be by way 
of example, encouragement and educational effort. 
As a whole it is a work which looks to making 
stronger, healthier, better citizens; to raising the 
social and intellectual standards. 

PRESIDENT COOLIDGE. 





Nine Points 
(Continued from page 277 ) 

receive service; to develop a sense of team work; 
to learn to obey in order to lead. 

9, A Spiritual Leader To set a good example 
of conduct ; to be able to instill in all his programs 
and activities and in all his workers and groups, 
the spiritual value of clean living, sportsmanship 
and citizenship; to be able to develop through his 
program and through his personal leadership the 
higher qualities of character; to be the embodi- 
ment of all that is best in the community recreation 
movement. 














Backwarp Race, Seasip—E Park PrLayGrounp, Lone Beacnu, CALIFORNIA 
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High School Athletics 


In an article entitled High School Athletics, 
which appears in the March issue of New York 
State Education published by the New York 
State Teachers’ Association, Utica, New York, 
Daniel Chase, Chief of Physical Education Bu- 
reau, State Department of Education, traces the 
development of th ram of state-wide athletic 
activities in New York and the organization of 
the State Athletic Association. 


In stating his position on tournaments and 


championships Mr. Chase says: 


“There are some who are opposed to the tour- 
nament and championship idea. The whole ques- 
tion must be ver caretully kept before us, the 
dangers as well as the good points, and the 


opinions and suggestions of every principal are 
asked for continually and welcomed always. One 
of the serious qu that must be faced by all 
principals is how to sublimate, to use the term of 


the psychologists, this intense interest in the team, 


particularly the winning team; how to tie it up to 
the other educatior nfluences and make it func- 
tion as it should. The desire to win at any cost 
has been preached against for years and most 
principals and coaches are now conducting their 


athletics in the spirit of true sportsmen. Still 
some principals are anxious to win that they 
will strain a poit every opportunity and do 
things that they would not think of doing in any 
other school acti for the sake of a boy who 


iS nee led by a tean We must think of two boys 


whenever we consider the case of an individual 
player. The boy who may be kept from playing 


because of the el rcement of certain eligibility 


rules and the boy who is kept from playing, if 


the ineligible player plays. Frequently a coach or 
principal will say, ‘Unless So and So, and So and 
So can play we cannot have a team this year.’ 
What they mean is ‘Our team will be weakened 


in its ability to win unless we have So and So and 
So and So.” At hool that cannot maintain 
a sufficient numl players to make up a full 


team of strictly eligible players should not be at- 


tempting to compete with other schools in that 
sport. 

“The major po yf the benefits that come 
from athletics may be obtained from interscho- 
lastic and intramural competitions. I rejoice when 


utside games and thereby has 


a school gives up 
a broader and richer program of activities within 
its own borders. But this does not always follow. 


I believe the all-round program that includes 





CONTESTS 


every pupil is the basic part of physical ed: ca- 
tion and athletics, and is the factor that shoul: be 
given the most attention by principals and p!} \si- 
cal directors and coaches. The school team w ich 
plays the outside school is only the apex of the 
pyramid. As an apex it is important, but \ hen 
it is used as the base, then the physical education 
program, and the whole athletic program is up- 
side down. Do not let interest in basketba!) or 
any other one sport be out of all proporti to 
interest in other school activities.” 


Baseball Pitching Contests 

Baseball pitching contests as conducted by the 
Bureau of Recreation of the Chicago Board of 
Education are carried on under two classifications 
—junior and senior. Juniors include boys tour- 
teen and under; seniors, boys from fifteen to 
eighteen. 

For juniors the pitcher's box should be fifty 
feet from the frame; for seniors, sixty feet. The 
opening of the pitching frame is adjustable. For 
the juniors it must be 36”, the lower edge or bot- 
tom of the opening being 15” from the ground. 
The opening for seniors should be 44”, the bottom 
being 20” from the ground. 

Each contestant throws nine balls. [Each 
straight ball that passes through the opening 
counts one point. The ball must pass throug 
clear, i. e., not hitting the edge of the opening. 
Each curved ball that passes through the opening 
counts two points. The instructor must stan 
back of the pitcher and award the points. The 
pitcher who gains the greatest number of points 
in the nine throws is declared winner. 

In the contests which are being held a five-man 
team represents each ground in the district tourna- 
ment, the finals having eight five-man teams com- 
peting for honors which are awarded teams rather 


than individuals. 


Recently there fell into the little hands of 
Julia, age 6, of Massachusetts, a slip of paper 
pleading for funds for the play movement ‘Ss 
that children everywhere might have happy. wii 
places in which to play their games.” The next 
day the Association received an envelope © ‘los- 
ing the s'ip of paper signed in Julia’s childis! hand 
a real heart-gift 





and enclosing a five-cent piece 
to the play movement! And, as was learned ‘ater, 


Julia’s mother knew nothing of her philanthropy. 














THE 


The Problem Column 


w can playground and recreation leaders 
children and young people so that permanent 
ve interests may be built up? How create 
sts that will function in adult life so that 
may never be a time when there are not 
time activities open to the individual which 
and his interest and his enthusiasm ? 

t are the activities which are most likely to 
Are adults likely to 
nue or to have opportunity to continue to play 


ie through adult life? 


ll, soccer ball, basketball, hand ball, in the 
vay that they continue to play baseball, 


lley ball, golf? 
ere special gain in developing early the 
taking long walks? For many individ- 
there be throughout life very great 


nent satisfaction in rowing, canoeing, sail- 


very great service to develop early the 
reful and accurate observation of trees, 
birds and nature in general so that there 
be unusual interest in the outdoor world 
times of the year, day and night, whatever 

he world one may be in? 
particular gain in developing such 
as may exist for making something with 
nds so that there shall always in later life 
sire for some form of creative construc- 

| occupation ? 

june issue of THE PLAYGROUND the ques- 
raised as to what the policy of the recrea- 
tment should be in showing motion pic- 
Is it fair, the 
s asked, for community centers, sup- 


at community centers. 


taxation and relieved from any paying 
mselves, to show motion pictures free 
on with the regular theatres in the 
What are the special reasons for hav- 
lmission to motion pictures at a com- 
ter? 
llowing information has been sent us by 
ver, Commissioner of Department of 
Detroit : 
ver to the question raised by a mid- 
epartment of recreation relative to the 
motion picture films in community 
to state that in Detroit the film 
erant us the use of these films gratis. 
that the Department of Recreation 
arge admission or attempt to make 


the use of these films. If we did 


OUESTION 


BOX 287 
charge admission, the film company would charge 
us for the use of the film. There is no objection 
from the neighborhood motion picture shows in 
Detroit, in fact, several have stated that they are 
glad that the Department shows these films, as 
it makes more business for them. People see the 
shows free one evening a week in the community 
centers and receive so much enjoyment from 
them that they go to the neighborhood motion pic- 
ture show one or two other nights during the 
week. 

“IT do not think that any community center 
should be expected to operate upon the receipts 
That 
community center is then simply a commercial 


which is receives from such admissions. 


recreation place and not a public recreation center. 
It is not fair to the neighborhood motion picture 
show if patrons are being distracted from his 
theatre to the community center. He must pay a 
license, his property is taxed, and he must also 
pay a revenue tax on admissions. The com- 
munity center is not taxed and has no license fee 
to pay, although they should pay the internal 
revenue tax on admissions. The community center 
can raise the tone of the community by giving 
films of a higher type, thus creating a demand for 
better shows; but this can be done without charg- 
ing admission. 

“There is a pro and con argument for the show- 
ing of films in the community centre ; however, | 
think it can be generally stated that if the showing 
of films in the community center detracts from a 
neighborhood motion picture house, which is giv- 
ing good shows, then the community center is run- 
ning in competition with the motion picture house, 
and I do not think that any public recreation de- 
pa:tment should run commercial recreation in 
opposition to an already established business which 
is operating properly.” 


The Question Box 


Ouestion: I note in the PLayGrounp for 
October, 1924 (page 443) that Ernst Hermann 
suggests the use of the Hennessey Blocks on play- 
grounds. Can you tell me just what these blocks 


are and from whom they can be secured ? 


Answer: “Hennessey blocks,” writes Mr. 
Hermann, “are the most efficient set of com- 
mercial, manufactured blocks in existence. They 


are very substantial, of proper size and of durable 
quality. They avoid fancy shapes and thereby 
give wonderful opportunity for the development 


of skill and imagination. I believe the J. L. 
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Hammett School Supply House, 10 Beacon Street, 


Boston, is still handling them. Unfortunately, 


they are now rather expensive. Before the war, 


a box I|’x2’ and 1’ high could be bought for $7. 
Now they are in the neighborhood of $18. I 
always have had at ne or two boxes on each 
playground, with a large, perfectly level platform. 
The boxes are placed on the platform and the 


children are at liberty to play with them as they 


please. All we require is that they shall be handled 


with reasonable care and put back into the boxes 
when the children are through with them. If | 
could afford it, I should have at least one-half 
dozen such boxes each playground. In Sum- 
merville we have our kindergartens and 
primary grades, kee] them in a corner of the 
room where we spread a carpet. I have experi- 
mented with these blo with children and adults, 
and I personally believe they are fundamental 
equipment for playgrounds and school rooms. 
At this time I cannot go into the teaching or 
development of block building, but I believe no 
attempt should be made at direct teaching ; indirect 
influence should bri about the best results. I 
wish to say that I find the blocks wonderfully 
effective in connection with our sandboxes, where 
we have an extension cover which is used for 
sand work and bl building.” 


Not Merely 


a Place to Live 


A Community 


A recent issue of lampa, Florida, newspaper 
contains an advertisement by a realtor stressing 
the play facilities in ection that he is develop- 
ing. The advertisement reads as follows: 

Modern, high standard 
school, new children’s 
recreation beach, with 
swings, t e, tobog- 
cans, hot tal bars and 
other pl round appar 
atus, progressive Parent 
Teachers / iation are 
some of the vantages 
that make ents and 
children happy at 
OLDSMAR 


Miss Lillian N. Towne, of Bowdoin Schwool. 
Boston, recently gave as her opinion that \ ry 
few teachers have many recreational hoblics, 
Very few like to go on walks or play tennis or 
golf. Making our teachers recreationally mined 
is one of the next steps in health developme: 


A CALIFORNIA PuBLIC SCHOOL CATECHIS™M 


A. R. Heron. 


tion Bulletin, April, 1925, Phelan Buil 


California Teachers’ Associa- 


San Francisco 

This interesting catechism, giving in question 
and answer form much information about the 
school system of California, contains the follow- 
ing data on physical education: 

Why do children need physical education e- 
cause happiness and success depend upon pliysi- 
cal fitness quite as much as upon mental train- 
ing. 

Because play habits are very important in the 
development of moral character. 

Why does the school have to undertake ¢ - 
Because the school has the best opportunity to 


provide playfellows, play space and good lead- 
ership. 
Is physical education in school required outsid 


of California?—Yes, in thirty-three states of 
the Union, in England, France, Italy and many 
other countries. 

How much school time is required to be qu 
physical education?—Only twenty minutes a 
day in elementary schools and 120 minutes a 
week in high schools. The rest of the program 
in physical education is carried on outside of 

school hours. 


Why should we pay teachers to organize and id 
play?—Because only with proper leadership 
can we have play that is democratic, safe, and 
that surely contributes to health and ch 
development. 

Is it any more necessary to have 
education as a school activity than 
twenty years ago’—Yes; with ow 
idly changing manner of living, with our 
city traffic and cement highways, many ! ul 
opportunities for play have been wiped oul 


Now wi must 


consciously provide the space and the opp 


during the last twenty years. 


tunity for play which twenty years ago 
be taken for granted. 






































Free Plans 
for Any Size _ | 
| Playground 


We maintain an efficient playground planning 
department to relieve you of this burden. Whether 
you want a playground for a small lot, or an ex- 
tensive installation for a large athletic field, we 
invite you to use this department without obliga- | 
tion to purchase. 

The Paradise Line of high quality equipment is 
complete and includes: swings, rings, teeter boards, 
teeter ladders, horizontal ladders, horizontal bars, 
giant strides, ocean waves, slides, revolving plat- 
forms, merry-go-rounds—and at prices that are 
exceptionally reasonable. 

Write today for catalog and price list. Also copy 
of “Paradise Playgrounds—How to Plan Them,” 
an attractive booklet giving valuable hints on 


planning. 


The F. B. Zieg Mfg. Co. 


140 Mt. Vernon Street 
FREDERICKTOWN, - - - OHIO 
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DIAMOND OFFICIAL PITCHING SHOES 


AT LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


The photograph shows Messrs. Storey and Carnighan pitch- 
ing Diamond horseshoes in the city tournament at Shawnee 
Park, Louisville, Kentucky. 

An interesting feature of the courts at Louisville is the fact 
that the stakes are set in damp foundry sand which makes a 
most excellent bed for pitching. 

Diamond Pitching Shoes are favored in tournaments all over 
the country because they have the right balance and shape to 
make ringers, and because their hardness is just sufficient to 
prevent the nicking and chipping which is dangerous to the 
hands if shoes are too soft. 


+ 


DIAMOND OFFICIAL. 
Made in weights 2% lIbs., 2 lbs. 
5 oz., 2 lbs. 6 oz., 2 Ibs. 7 oz., 
2% Ibs. 


DIAMOND JUNIOR — For 
Ladies and Children. Exactly 
the same as Diamond Standard 
Official Shoes except lighter. 
Made in weights, 1% lbs., 1 Ib. 
9 oz., 1 lb. 10 oz., 1 Ib. 11 oz., 
1% lbs. 





Conform exactly to regula- 
tions of the National Horse- 
shoe Pitchers Association. 

Drop forged from tough steel and heat treated so that they will not 




















chip or break. Cheap shoes which nick and splinter are dangerous to 
the hands. 

One set consists of four shoes, two painted white aluminum and two 
painted gold bronze, each pair packed neatly in a pasteboard box. 


Write for a copy of the Official Rules “‘How to Play Horseshoe”’ 


DIAMOND CALK HORSESHOE COMPANY 


GRAND AVENUE, DULUTH, MINNESOTA 








At the Conferences 


The annual convention of the American In- 
stitute of Park Executives and the American 
Park Society will be held at Rockford, IIL, this 
year. The dates are September 14-17 and the 
headquarters will be at Hotel Nelson. 

While all of the sessions will be of interest 
to playground directors and recreation workers, 
the special session on \Wednesday forenoon, Sep- 
tember 16, under the direction of the Committee 
on Playgrounds and Recreation, will be of most 
value. It is expected that R. Walter Jarvis of 
Indianapolis will preside at this session and prob- 
lems relating to the work of the recreation execu- 
tive will be discussed and several addresses will 
be made. 

On the same evening there will be an address 
by Eugene T. Lies of the Playground and Recrea- 
tion Association of America before an open meet- 
ing under the auspices of the American Park 
Society. 

A play fest under the direction of Recreation 
Supervisor Leo M. Lyons of Rockford will be 
given on the evening of September 14 at Black 
Hawk Park and on September 15 there will be 


tours of Rockford’s fine parks and plagrounds. 

The convention will close with a trip to Lake 
Geneva and Milwaukee. At the latter place the 
delegates will be entertained by the park depart- 
ment all day Friday, September 18. 

C. H. Meeds of Cincinnati is president of the 
American Institute of Park Executives; .\dam 
Kohankie of Denver, Vice-President, and \\ill 
©. Doolittle of Rockford, Secretary-Treasurer 


On March 2nd and 3rd the first Appalachian 


Trail Conference was called at the request of the 
Regional Planning Association of America by the 
Federated Societies. The purpose of the Con- 
ference, which was held in Washington, was to 
organize a body of workers representative of out- 


door living and of the regions adjacent to the 
Appalachian range to complete the building of 
the Appalachian Trail. 

The ultimate purpose of the project is the con- 
servation, use and enjoyment of the mountain 
Hinterland which penetrates the populous portion 
of America from north to south. The Trail, or 
system of trails, is a means for making this land 
accessible. The Appalachian Trail is to this \p- 
palachian region what the Pacific Railway was to 
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O MATTER what your needs, 
you will find real help in 
Dennison’s new instruction book, 
“How to Make Paper Costumes”— 
32 pages full of illustrations, direc- 
tions and suggestions for making 
costumes of 


Dewnsow Crepe 


This material is ideal for cos- 
With it you can obtain 
wonderful color effects — and un- 
usual designs. It is inexpensive 
and so easy to handle that the 
youngsters can help with their 
own costumes. 

The possibilities are limitless— 
with 35 plain colors and 72 printed 
designs of crepe papers from 

ich to choose. 


tumes. 











(a> = =) 


What kind of costumes do you need 
for your Playground Pageant? 











Stationers, department stores 
and druggists sell Dennison Crepe 
papers and also the instruction 
book, “How to Make Paper Cos- 
tumes.” 

Dennison Instructors and Ser- 
vice Bureaus work with Play- 
ground Supervisors. They can be 
of much assistance in planning 
costumes for pageants and in or- 
ganizing classes in the various 
fascinating Dennison crafts. 


Use this coupon and mail today. 





DENNISON MANUFACTURING CO., 

Dept. 12-H, Framingham, Mass. 

Enclosed find ten cents for which please send me the book, 
“How to Make Paper Costumes.” I am also interested in 


[) The free service of Dennison instructors 


The Dennison Crafts. 
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Spalding Spalding 
for Sport for Sport 
| 

{ 

S Id 

| on your Playground Ap- 
paratus tells the World 

| that you believe in Safety 

First for the boys and girls 
] of your community. 


| Spalding 
Time-Tested 
Apparatus 


Tried and True 


Safe and Sane 


| Write us. We shall be 
glad to help you plan your 


recreation program. 


| 
| Mf flaaeiig 


[ Playground and 
Chicopee, Mass. 


Recreation Engineers 


Athletic Headquarters for fifty years 


| Stores 


principal 





the Far West—a means of opening up the cow ittry, 
But instead of a railway the desire is to have a 
“trailway” which will preserve and develo), the 
environment. ‘The path of the trailway wil! be as 
pathless as possible, a minimum path consistent 
with practicable accessibility. 

The Conference was made a permanent jody, 
with an executive committee of fifteen me : 


DCTS 


of which Major William A. Welch, Directur of 
the Federated Societies and Manager o/ the 


Palisades Interstate Park Commission, New York 
City, was made Chairman. 


Book Reviews 


Report OF COMMITTEE ON ScHooL House P! NING 
National Education Association, Washington, D. C. 
For a number of years a committee of the National 


Education Association on School House Planning has 
been conducting careful and exhaustive resea: rk 
under the leadership of Frank Irving Cooper. 


ings of the study and the recommendations of the Com 
mittee have just been published, and a practical and 
valuable guide to the construction of school lings 
is the result. Stress is laid on the necessity for providing 
for social activities, and it is suggested there should be 
an art gallery, an auditorium with picture booth and 
stage, gymnasiums and swimming pools for boys and 
girls, headquarters for the student association, for clubs, 
caucuses, organized play, indoor games and bowling, for 
community play facilities and for issuing tl tudent 


paper. 
The book represents a very important cont: 
the literature on school planning. 


AMERICANIZATION QUESTIONNAIRE by Cathrine A. Brad- 
shaw Published by Noble and Noble, New York 
Price $1.00 

Here is a book written for the stranger ir 
who coming to America wants to know more ot | 
of his adoption, its government and ideals. I: 
be found a brief summary of the principles of 
tration and the fundamentals of our American 
tions. The question and answer form has been select 
because these are the questions the judge will ask the 
foreign-born seeking citizenship. 

The contents include the following: General 
tion regarding chief events in American hist 
ciples of administration, how to become a cit 1 
mation regarding city, county, state and nationa! govern- 
ment, the constitution, the Declaration of Independence, a 
summary of the naturalization laws and forms petition 
and certificates of naturalization. 











THE Prost—EM CuHILp In ScHoor By Mary 1}. Sayles 





and Howard W. Nudd Published by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Methods of Preventing Delinquency, New 
York. $1.00 

This new volume of case narratives continues the s 
of publications issued under the auspices of the Common: 
wealth Fund Program for the Prevention of Delin- 
quency, the purpose of which is to promote community 
organization and facilities for the better unde! tanding 
and guidance of children who present behaviour pr blems 
The Problem Child in School, offered at a price which 
represents merely the cost of production, will be o1 inter 
est not only to school administrators and teac! wo 
It presents 


parents and friends of children generally. sen 
convincing evidence of the value of the work o1 te 
visiting teacher in opening channels of expression tor te 
child and creating bonds of sympathy and und rstanding 
which vitally affect his life. 
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\LIZED SCHOOL—THE SCHOOL GROUNDS AND 
xk EQuIPMENT. Prepared by Henry S. Curtis, 
Published by State Department of Education, 
n City, Missouri 
pamphlet Dr. Curtis has prepared for the teach 
souri a most helpful and practical guide to the 
| property. Here are discussed problems of 
play space, surfacing, beautifying the play- 
ng the layout, and equipping the ground. 
also given on the construction and equip- 
| itself—the gymnasium, auditorium and 
teachers 
COLLEGIATE ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION TRACK 
ELD Rutes No. 112R Spalding’s Athletic 
Published by American Sports Publishing 
New York. Price $ .25 
ting feature of this edition is a section giv.ng 
‘ track construction prepared by 
Si athletic coach at the University 
vents, preparations, equipment an. 
greater part of the booklet. 
EES hy Grace Humphrey Milton 
| y, Springfeld, Massachusetts. Price 
of stories Miss Humphrey is helping 
the most important historical events 
trees have featured. The historical 
nly authentic data is offered the reader 
interest through Miss Humphrey’s de- 
lightful t g of them. “The Fig Tree’ of the Roman 
Forut frysting Oak” of Robin Hood’s Band, 
Jear \rc’s “Fairy Tree of Domremy”, “The Royal 
Oak irles II, “The Talking Oak of Dodona”, “The 
Eliot ‘The Liberty Tree” in Boston, “The Penn 
Treat The Washington Elm” and “The Charter 
Oak irtford, are the trees which have been made to 
e ag r the author’s pen. 
N ys and girls but grown-ups will enjoy these 
the new light they throw on some of the high 
} his ry 
Ha? EALTH by Woods Hutchinson Pub- 
Houghton Mifflin Company, New York 
iy which will appeal strongly to chil- 
ls practically and sanely with the care 
ig in simple language the reasons why 
practices are necessary. A chapter on 
Exet Growth contains many arguments for play, 
not e standpoint of health-giving exercise 
ss and character-building values. 
Man PLAY Community Chest Headquarters, 
I Building, Louisville, Kentucky 
ntaining the games used in the recrea- 
rse conducted by the Training Com- 
reation Division of the Louisville Com- 
presents a compilation of games which 
1 from actual experience to be successful, 
W | with little or no equipment in a room 
il h will be serviceable to various types 
. IN AN AMERICAN City—A Recrea- 
f the Churches of Omaha, by T. Earl 
S niversity of Omaha Bulletin, Volume I. 
University of Omaha, Omaha, Nebraska 
ate this study of 161 churches of Omaha 
Mi were found ,to have some form o 
a ed recreation, the following suggestions 
ee ition programs are offered by Mr 
It 
2 le, a modern well equipped gymnasium 
m |. It should be in connection with the 
ot on the same lot. The church audi- 
<4 never be used for recreational purposes. 
o 4 more rooms in the church which shall 
; 
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KELLOGG SCHOOL 


OF 


PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


Broad field for young women, offering at- 
tractive positions. Qualified directors of 
physical training in big demand. 
year diploma course and four-year B. S. 


Three- 


course, both including summer course in 
camp activities, with training in all forms 
of physical exercise, recreation and health 
education. School affiliated famous 
Battle Creek Sanitarium—superb equipment 
Excellent oppor- 


with 


and faculty of specialists. 
tunity for individual physical development 
For illustrated catalogue, address Registrar. 


KELLOGG SCHOOL OF 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Battle Creek College 


Box 255 Battle Creek, Michigan 
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Circle Travel Rings 





USINESS IS PLAY 


Let us help to make their play 


Put something new in your playground. 

On the Circle Travel Rings they swing from ring 
to ring, pulling, stretching and developing every 
muscle of their bodies. Instructors pronounce this 
the most healthful device yet offered. 

Drop a card today asking for our complete 
illustrated catalog. 


Patterson- Williams Mfg. Co. 


CHILD'S PRINCIPAL 





~e.—_ 


Profitable 


ee. 


San Jose, California 


\\ 
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be open to the vari clubs in the community for meet- 
ing purposes. 

3. Organize a 
tainments in the church 

4. Assume sponsibility for the teaching of whole- 
some games that may be played in the homes and at the 
church socials 

5. Supply 
tion agencies 

6. Provide tennis courts and 

7. Hold regular open-houses for the young people, and 
provide story hours for the younger children. 

8. Promote church athletics: baseball, basket ball, vol- 
ley ball leagues. Offer a banner or prize for the best 
athletic club 

9. Have regular classes i 
young, for both sexes 


10. Arrange ummer 


- string band to give free enter- 


helpers to the community recrea- 


baseball diamonds. 


calisthenics for old and 


camps and camping trips. 


11. Plan hikes for groups of different ages in the 
church. 
12. Provide comforta reading rooms, also room for 


checkers and cl 
13. Secure a lot and equip it as a modern play- 
ground for the younger children. 
14. Cooperate promoting Wolf Cub, Boy Scout, 
Camp Fire, Girl Reserve, and Girl Scout Organizations. 
15. Motion pictures and stereopticons may be provided. 
16. Urge, work and demand in the name of humanity 
the Saturday half-holid 


lay for all 

17. Use the influence of the church to make and keep 
municipal and commercialized recreation clean and 
wholesome. 


HEALTH AND Goop CitizENSHIP. By Andress and Evans. 
Published by Ginn and Company, New York 


The first half of this practical book is concerned with 
fundamentals of physiology and hygiene presented in 
such a way that facts are subordinated to principles of 
action. And since knowledge of personal hygiene is not 


sufficient if an individual is to assume his responsibility 
to the community, to be a real citizen, the second half 
of the book attempts to present facts about the health 
of the home, school and community, which will give 
pupils an insight into problems of social health and it- 
spire them to take part in their solution. Many group 
activities are suggested, and information is given about 
the men and women who have helped in the great cam- 
paign for healthful living. 


Wisconsin Memortat Day ANNuAL, 1925. Compiled 
by J. F. Shaw. Issued by the Department of Public 
Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin 

This practical pamphlet, prepared for the use of teach- 
ers and school pupils, contains many selections—prose, 

poetry and songs—for use in the presentation o! 

Memorial Day programs. It will prove a valuable addi- 

tion to permanent school libraries. 


Wuat SHALL We Pray? Compiled by Estelle Cook. 
Published by the Woman’s Press, New York City 
Price, $.30. 

Seventy lively games and stunts for social evenings are 
described in this practical booklet. 

A List or Music ror PLAYS AND PAGEANTS, by Roland 
Holt. Published by D. Appleton and Company, New 
York. Price, $1.00 


The problem of securing music for plays and pageants 
is by no means an easy one. Dramatic directors, all who 
are concerned with planning for pageants and plays, will 
find exceedingly valuable the practical suggestions given 
by Mr. Holt on organizing the musical program. The 
details which must be arranged before a play or pageant 
is presented are discussed; a list of music for pageants 
and plays in general, is given, and there are suggestiols 
for national music for Christmas, music particularly tof 
children and a list of music for American pageants at! 
plays. There is also a list of selected music stores in 
different cities throughout the country. 
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SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFER 


THE ATHLETIC JOURNAL $1.50 
A magazine for athletic coaches and physical directors Per Year 

THE PLAYGROUND $2.00 
A monthly magazine on recreation Per Year 


Total $3.50 
These magazines taken together $2.35 


Send your THE PLAYGROUND 6 ee 














REFERENCES ON EDUCATION FOR CITIZENSHIP. 


ry = é - Pe : . Bureau of Education, Wash- MANUAL on ORGANIZED CAMPING 


suggestive and helpful bibliography the books 


is Sugg 
nship education are classified under general, ele- 
} 


schools, rural schools, high schools, colleges and 


Playground and Recreation Association 
of America 


eg, community civics, Junior Civic Leagues, Editor, L. H. Weir 

women, civics for new Americans, patriotism, The Macmillan Company 

oks and textbooks. 

. ) as . ) 3 

LyIBRAR} SERVIC ] 'y Harriet . . Long. I ub A practical handbook on all phases of organized camping 
i by American Library Association, Chicago. based on an exhaustive study of camping in the United 

¢] 7 States. 
€ haf 





ew book tells of the steps to take to establish 
. . . . N f 4 
library, discusses campaigns, legislation, organi —_—_ Po fF pte raed ae on 
nd administration. and suggests ) he c LA rR6 I I te f t ASSOC ON 
nd adminsration, and ages how the county Be ERICA 
, a 48 ; 315 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


ommunity : > ° 
: Postpaid on receipt of price ($2.00) 

















neg k the individual reader is a compara 
w feature of library work, but its rapid growth 
to the usefulness of the service. Forty-two out 
it x { ade - in ( ae me 5 ta tg 2 0k Chicago Normal School 
to every resident no matter how tar he lives trom . 2 
; a one ; 0 
f supply \s a result, in California many f Physical Education 
; . - or ome 
ng in mountain districts and on remote ranches Iwo year course. Graduates from accredited High Schools 
ipplied with books as though they lived in admitted without examination. Experienced Faculty of men 
ve and women. Dormitories for non-resident students. 2nd 
. Year Opens September 21, 1925. 


For catalog and book of views address 


k HoLipAys AND SPECIAL Occasions. Com- 
Frances Musselman, Prin. 











: Wilma Jeppson, Department of Physical Box 45. 5026 Greenwood Ave., Chicago, III. 

Educatior srigham Young University, and _ her 
Recreational Leadership. Circular No. 7, 

3. Y. U. Extension Division, Provo, Utah. Price, tion; it makes its appeal to girls and women. It repre- 

U sents a reaction against the man-made athletic world. 

f very suggestive social programs and in- It makes no specific effort to solve the problems in men’s 

s and stunts are offered in this compila- athletics, but, by advocating a different educational phil- 

graphed material which outlines parties for osophy where girls’ and women’s athletics are concerned, 

general stunt nights. it hopes to avoid for them most of the evils commonly 


associated with physical education in the past.’ 

The book contains a vast amount of practical material 
of great value to recreation workers in their development 
of programs of physical activities for girls and women 


His Vocation, by John Irving Sowers. 
Manual Press, Peoria, Illinois. Price, 


ok tor boys is designed to give the boy There are chapters on leadership, departmental organiza- 
nto the estate. of manhood as will tend to tion, departmental office routine and regulations, pro- 
on and helpful ideals about such common grams, informational hygiene, physical activities, the or- 
Kk, character, thrift, health and citizenship.” ganization and administration of the gymnastic program, 
Fence, The Value of Education, The individual work, dancing, sports and games, competition, 
Che Value of Thrift ), Choosing a Voca- general conduct of games and meets, field days and track 
Efficiency, Citizenship and Selling Your meets, swimming and swimming meets, tennis tourna- 
subjects of the chapters expressed in ments, games and sports of low organization, physical 
the boy can understand. efficiency tests and athletic associations. 
soucn Puyssca, Epucation, by Agnes There is a wealth of information here such as has 
Reidiitied tar Lan andl "sree id Philadel. never before been brought together for the benefit of 
e, $4.00 ; ’ physical directors, recreation workers and workers with 


girls in all fields of activity. 
ng specifically and frankly with problems 


ition and activities for girls and women Stnc-Sonc Socrat. By Margaretha Lerch. Noble and 


Noble, New York. Price, $.15 
says the author in her preface, “repre Song guessing contests form the basis of this program 


S entir “a 





man’s point of view in physical educa- for a social which is original and new. 
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Magazines and Pamphlets Our Folks 
, -e1V C. R. Wood, formerly Superintendent of |ecre 
ecently eceive hada a rae,, as a 
. ation at Lynchburg, Virginia, and later in R «leigh, 
ere, ee Be yi . rerners North Carolina, has recently accepted the pvsition 
of Superintendent of Recreation in) Durham 
A 7 t ’ 
The Catholic Charit vio May 102% North Carolina. 
Play and Life Trait Herbert W. Park is to be the Superintendent of 
Mind and Bod 192 ec > the Recreati . . 
A Camp Scoring Schedule for Use in Awarding Recreation under the Recreation Commission re- 
Camp Hor cently appointed in Greensboro, North Caro!ina. 
By John Alexander, Jr tip ' Ser 
Physical Edu agg Salisbury, North Carolina, has recen en- 
By Wil J. Bogan ployed Justus N. Hull as their recreation execu- 
Physical Training 1925 . oi 
The Chemistry and Sanitation of the Swimming Pool ; 
By A. J. Danielson Instead of Miss Florence Oates, Mrs. Gertrude 
ted Cross Courie1 } ul 1, 1925 Fi cecal ¢ . : 
oO eee Healt ae Rethers in Serine Pools Warwick of Framingham, Massachusetts, has 
By Jack J. Hinman, Jr. gone to Rushville, Illinois, to direct the Com- 
A meric< *hvsical | ication Review ne, 1925 . . 
— = 7 i yam munity House and supervise county recreation. 
Motor ADIT est ° ” 
By Freder W. Maron Ben S. Dillenbeck, Springfield College, 1923, is 
A a. Fhe iy a to succeed Miss Marjorie Geary as Director of 
The Purpos Athletics the Community Recreation Association in alton, 
} ohn L. Griffith ; . - Rass 
rite y Jot “pvt acai iia Massachusetts. Miss Carin Degermark, formerly 
ints on Athlet ssociation Manageme ; . , a ad 
By H. S. DeGroat in charge of women’s and girls’ work in New 
fecreat | idership ( ourse for Co Te 7 : . . ne 
\ “a Ce ceneieeit irse for College Haven, Connecticut, and more recently Camp Fire 
omen x ‘ ; . = oe 
By Gert bet Executive, Portland, Oregon, will come on Sep- 
bacine scam” tees M lune, 1925 ae» +] . 
-_ or * o - tember first from Portland, Oregon, to work wit 
utdoor Swimming | 
By R the Dalton Community Recreation Association 
Holds Recreat Veek (Nashville) 
By Georg Moulde ~ . 
Park Study |] Table at Recreation Congress . 
Industrial Re if Rockford, Il. Play 1 os . 
ig Pg 7 layground and Recreation 
Chicago Schools J June, 1925 — : 
Chicago's Scl te Association of America V 
By Ruth H. Larsor 
‘he American Cit e, 1925 ae 
se River a Das ement Project JoserpH Lee, President 
__ By Albert viel ke Joun H. Fintey, First Vice-Presiden 
Saturday M g Movies for Youngsters 7 
By James WiLLiAM Kent, Second Vice-Presid 
Rhode Island Cit O nize Public Recreation Under , eee i - 
New St Ropert GARRETT, Third Vice-Preside) 
2ichmond. \ ' ri 925 —* 
ae é — < 192: Gustavus T. Kirpy, Treasurer 
n | Y eal Swimming oo — 
>) I { M re . ? 
| “ae Vill 1 T Howarp S. BRAUCHER, Secretary 
antern Wapdie lia2e = arn own 
Plannit 
Report of the | nity Recreation Association of BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
Richmond, \ Year ending April 1, 1925. 
How the Kindergarte Educates Mrs. Edward W. Biddle, Carlisle, Pa.; William Butterw = 
sy Luell \. Palmer and Mary G. Waite Moline, Ill.; Clarence M. Clark, Philadelphia, Pa.; M Arthur 
Kindergartet lar No. 18—U. S. Bureau of i, Cummer, Jacksonville, Fla.; F. Trubee Davison, Locust Valle) 
Education N. Y.; Mrs. Thomas A. Edison, West Orange, N. | hn H 
Obtainable fron 1e Government Printing Office, Finley, New York, N. Y.; Hugh Frayne, New York N Robert 
Washinston. D. | Price 10c Garrett, Baltimore, Md.; C. M. Goethe, Sacramento, Mr 
Annual Report Publ Recreation Commission ‘harles A. Gcodwin, Hartford, Conn.; Austin E. Griffit Seattie 
Plainfield. N. ] 4 Wash.; Myron T. Herrick, Cleveland, Ohio; Mrs. Ft lela 
Annual Report of the Park Department of the City of Hyde, Plainfield, N. J.; Mrs. Howard R, Ives, Por Me 
epartment « ( oe a aes ‘K India 
Cambridge, M for the year ending March 31, 1924 peeiomneg Rm en antelope etched elas vlleapallaee ane 
The Country Bool F Price 10ec 7 ’ ipolis, Ind.; Robert Lassiter, Charlotte, N. C.; Joseph | pric 
Oltainabk frot ve ~ n Countrv Life As- Mass.; Edward E. Loomis, New York, N. Y.; J. H. MeCurey 
ceatitien 600) Grand Conecal Serna’ Medien Springfield, Mass.; Otto T. Mallery, Philadelphia, Pa.; Walter A 
New Y: ‘1 " 5 — ntral ermina puliding, May, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Carl E. Milliken, Augusta, Me.; S Ellen 
Cae ae j me - Scripps, La Jolla, Cal.; Harold H. Swift, Chicago, F. 5 
3 ; of the Americar br sSOCiz ay 2 e £ - : ad lash 
eet $e ( \ an % rary er ne Ag ag cae Titsworth, New York, N. Y.; Mrs. J. W. Wadsworth, Was! 
giving the Conterence Frogram, Seattle, asn.. “9 ington, D. C.; J. C. Walsh, New York, N. Y.; Harris W tuttemor 
Annual Report of the Plaveround Board of the Village Naugatuck. Conn. 


_of Oak Park, Ill. 1924 





